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“HIGH FARMING.” 


Various symptoms at present point to the conclu- 
sion that we are approaching a new era in the his- 
tory of British agriculture ; a change more exten- 
sive and radical than any that the art has ever 
before undergone. 


and ingenious man happened to arise, now here, 
now there, and according as he chanced to be in a 
position to give his experiments and achievements 
notoriety and acceptance ; but it has advanced un- 


equally, and in some places not at all. The change, 
‘better than Dorset, but in every county, at least 


however, that seems now approaching, induced as 
it is, not by the superior skill or activity of indi- 
viduals, but by a pressure, or at least alarm, affect- 
ing the whole body of producers, bids fair to prove 
comparatively sudden, general, and complete. 
Necessity is the mother of invention; and in this 
case, although, in a matter so much one for profes- 
sional and practical men, we shall hint possibilities 
and probabilities rather than presume on a decided 
opinion, we cannot but think that her offspring is 
likely to do her credit. We allude, of course, to 
the new topic of “high farming,” or the introduc- 
tion into agriculture of those expedients which do 
not admit of being described by any other epithet 
or congeries of epithets, unless we speak of them 
as forming the systems of Messrs. Mechi, Hux- 
table, M‘Culloch, and others, for all these are the 
same in principle and in their main practices, 
differing chiefly or only so far as difference is 
necessitated by the difference of locality, soil, or 
climate. We know that, for a long time after Mr. 
Caird’s pamphlet first gave the thing name and 
form, “high farming” has been “a sound of fear 
unpleasing to the farming ear ;” but that this fear 
is now giving place, if not to hope, at least to 
calmness and attention, we have of late had 
various symptoms, and especially one in the shape 
of a pamphlet by a well-known Scotch Tory and 
agriculturist,? which forms the chief text and 
vecasion of our present remarks. 

A preliminary diffienlty starts up before the 
mind in the shape of the question or doubt, is 
there a possibility that, in the case of an art like 
British agriculture, there can exist means of im- 
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mense improvement universally available, and yet 
reat | untested, unheeded, save by a 

individuals? A glance at the history and con- 
dition of the art tends, in our humble opinion, 


Formerly, agriculture has! rather to encourage than negative such a hypothe- 


advanced here a little and there a little, as a skilful | sis. The undisputed inequality of the progress 


‘and state of agriculture is a fact more re 


e 
and of more meaning than is popularly noticed. 
Inequality to such an extent is an absolute 

menon, unknown in other trades. Not only is, for 
instance, Scotland better than England, and Norfolk 


every English county, you have the best cultiva- 
tion divided only by a fence or “march” from the 
worst. There is no such general and marked 
difference between the two countries, or between 
different districts, in any other branch of produc- 
tion. Scotland does not weave and spin cotton 
and linen better than England, nor the West 
Riding better than Lancashire ; a manufacturer in 
one street does not go on continuously producing 
a smaller quantity and lower quality, perhaps at 
greater cost, than his neighbour in the next street, 
whose natural and artificial advantages are no 
greater, or may even be less, as in the vow 
Scotland compared agriculturally with 

“T have this morning,” said bak Sanloy, fa his 
late notable speech at Bury, “ over a 
considerable tract of country, in which I have seen 
almost every variety of advancement and of non- 
advancement.” He could not have found such a 
variety in any other branch of industry. The 
thing could not be; the small, and inferior, and 
dear producer would be driven out of the market. 
How, then, has it existed in agriculture? Mainly 
because agriculture has not been generally carried 
on as a trade on commercial princi 

It has looked to the Legislature to keep up ; 
and possesses in the item of rent an element in the 
cost of production capable of expansion or contrac- 
tion to “ suit cireumstances”—too often to plander 
the enterprising and protect the slothful. How 
delusive and injurious were the Legislative 
mises as to prices we have seen on former 
sions, and need only add a single sentence 
Protection gave the tenants a sort of 
protection against the foreigner, enough to 
rents, but not to cour pied and 
prosperity to the farmer; but it did not, 
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pily could not, do anything to protect him from 
home competition. The most formidable competi- 
tors of the bad, or jog-trot, unimproving farmer 
were the good farmers who increased production 
and diminished cost. The Lothians, rather than 
Poland, have been the chief competitors of Dorset 
and Sussex, much as Macclesfield rather than 
Lyons has been the chief competitor of Spital- 
fields. This could not have lasted but for the 
other peculiarity to which we have alluded; the 
rent, a large element in the cost of production, 
was not adjusted on the commercial principle—the 
land's worth, when properly cultivated—as much 
and no more. The good farmer who increased 
the fertility of his land was made (he or his suc- 


cessor) to pay arent proportionally increased ; the | 


bad farmer, who put little into his land and got 
little out of it, paid proportionally less rent to the 
owner. But it did not follow that under this latter 
state of things the tenant was well off: on the con- 
trary, he was worse off [as well as the land worse 
cultivated, and the landlord worse paid] than the 
enterprising, and skilful, and high-rented farmer. 

e non-commercial or paternal system of land- 
lordism resembled, in this respect, the paternal 
system of government in some continental coun- 
tries, where the people really pay less taxes than 
the English, while the English pay to the utter- 


most farthing they are able; but vet where the | 


Governments, though absolute, are still neither rich 
nor strong. Under the paternal system of land- 
lordism, the tenant, though paying little, was 
worse off than those who paid more; and the 


landlord, though having absolute power over his | 


tenant-at-will, was neither so prosperous nor so 
powerful as those who got more rent and gave 
more liberty. It need not be pointed out how 
striking an illustration, both of the spirit and 
the effects of the non-commercial system, was or 
is to be found in the practice of cultivation, which 
cannot be effectively carried on without expendi- 
ture on improvements, most of which do not cease 
to yield their benefits for many years, some 
never — having 
hands of men with only a yearly tenure. 
point, however, with which we are here dealing 
is, that the remarkable inequa/ity in the degree 
of skill and success with which agriculture has 
been carried on, the inequality which affords a 
presumption that there may be room for some 
great and general improvement, has been induced 
and made possible mainly by the causes which 
have now ceased, or are ceasing. Protection, 
which led the farmer to imagine that his prices 
and profits had a legislative security, let him do 
as he liked, has departed irrevocably to the 
limbo of bygone follies. The paternal system 
of land-letting is disappearing. 
bidder” is now the rule, of course with reserva- 
tions and exceptions, founded sometimes on pru- 
dence, sometimes on kindness, But, from the 
scale of rents still offered, one might almost sur- 
mise that the tenants had forgotten the change 
of system, and were promising what they do not 
think they will be made to perform—a sad mis- 
take. Be this as it may, however, they have now 


been for the most part in the | 


The | 


“The highest | 
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more need and more inclination to listen, with at 
least decent patience, to suggestions coming from 
the more bold of their own body, as to ney; 
means of meeting new difficulties. 

The spirit in which the agriculturists, or, at 
least, those whom they unfortunately allow to 
‘speak in their name, at first received the asger- 
|tion that their trade might be susceptible of some 
great improvement, was very disheartening, and. 
| we must say, discreditable. Abuse, and the as- 
cription of all manner of bad and impossible 
“motives, were resorted to, not only by merely Pro- 
tectionist writers like those of “ Blackwood,” but 
by writers who were not, like these, entirely igno- 
rant of the art they professed to champion: by 
such writers, for- instance, as the Editor of the 
Mark-lune Express, who knows agriculture, and 
|'whose “carnal wit and sense” is ever and anon 
| half-overcoming the Protectionism which sits so 
awkwardly and loosely upon him. Even the 
rather noticeable fact, that almost all the im- 
provers who have of late months or years come 
|prominently before the agricultural world, were, 
‘as some of them still are, Protectionists, did not 
gain them even a civil hearing. Improvement 
‘was regarded as Free-trade in disguise, an im- 
_prover as a “ Manchester man” in agricultural 
clothing. The first man that took the field as 
a controversialist, though a Protectionist, was, 
from the circumstance of his being not only a 
‘reformer, but something besides, in a manner 
‘open to the attacks of the captious and preju- 
‘diced. The fact of Mr. Mechi being an energetic 
‘and suecessful London tradesman was held as 








rendering his doings at Tiptree not worth atten- 
tion, or, at least, very suspicious: as if a man’s 
‘success in one department was presumptive of 
his failure in another. Although a Protectionist. 
che was represented as not only incompetent, but 
as being, from some inscrutable motive. and in 
some unseen way, a deadly foe to the farmer. 
|Mr. Mechi, however, is as hard to turn as one of 
-his own razors—about which so many bad jokes 
‘are discharged against him with paltry bitterness, 
and received with manly goodnature — and has 
kept his ground against all comers, and, what is 
‘more difficult, against those who will not come. 
| but content themselves with abusing what they 
vhave not seen, and assuming what they do not 

Mr. Caird, though solely a tenant-farmer : 
though le voted for the Protectionist candi- 
‘date of his county, and chose Messrs. Blackwood 
as his publishers ; and though the experiments the 
isuccess of which he commemorated were those of 
‘the factor and friend of Colonel M‘Douall, the 
'Protectionist candidate for the county adjoining— 
met no better reception. The title of his first 
‘pamphlet, “High Farming under Liberal Cove- 
the express disclaimer, in his preface. 


know. 





|nants ; 


lof all intention to discuss or judge the question of 


Protection ; the courage with which he demanded 
for his brother-tenants more liberal treatment, and 
a more independent position as regards the land- 
lords—all this, coupled with the fact that he was 
only enforeing in his pamphlet the doctrines he 
was known to have exemplified in his own person 
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and locality, did not save him from the senseless 
and truthless clamour of being a desi: gning enemy 
of his order. ‘The Rev. Mr. Huxtable came next: 
and there has been no end to the jokes about his 
reverence’s pigs and ammonia, and the hints about 
arson Trulliber —the chief joker, by-the-by, 
being a clergyman of the Charch of Scotland, | 
who, if he does not give so much attention as | 
Mr. Huxtable to the trade of agriculture. 
tenfold the quantity to the literature. 
ture, Of Protection. Some other improvers, such 
as the tenant of Mvyremill, in Ayrshire, ~ 
ese aped a similar torrent of ribaldry only by 
keeping as much out of sight as possible—almost 
deing their good by stealth. So far was the 
eystem of ridicule carried, that some of the rawer 
and weaker brethren among the Protectionist 
scribes thought that improvers and = improve- 
ments would be no more heard of. “ We shall 
hear no more of Messrs. Huxtable and Caird,” 
said “ Blackwood,” in February. Alas! before 
‘hese swelling words of vanity saw the light 
‘Donald Caird had come again” with his trium- 
phant “ Vindication,” of which i it will take some- 


gives 


thine more than the laborious distortions and 
evasions of “Cato the censor” (post-townh Cupar 
Ancus) to blunt the edge or heal the wound. 


P -sibly, 


coupede-grace that Mr. David Milne went 
orth to spy into the state of matters at Mr. [lux- 
table’s and elsewhere. But, fortunately for truth, 
and unfortunately for croaking and despairing, he 
was not the sort of man for such an object. What 
Was wanted for Protectionist purposes Was just 
such a man as Miss Mitford describes her village 
demagogue, Stephen Lane: “bold, loud, and utterly 
impervious to conviction.” But Mr. Milne, though 
, man stiff enough in his beliets, turns out to be 
spable of seeing, and of believing what he sees. 
He went. perhaps, to laugh, and remained to 
arn. = Like Balaam, he was expected to curse 
the Israelites of Sutton-Waldron, and Hove, and 
Mvyremill: and, behold, he has ble- ed them alto- 
vether. Instead of holding them u arnings, 
ie asks his brother-agriculturists to 
uslv, but promptly,.if there are not ratly 
vrounds for regarding them as examples. 
The distinguishing features of the system acted 
qpon on the farms visited by Mr. Milne, as well 
s upon those others where “ high farming ” 1s 
practised, may be rough! 


Pp AS \\ 


iv vro al 


yu described as ' 
manuring, deep ploughing, “complete er mae 
‘the soil, and shed feeding of stock 1 
pasturing. 
nt, and are. so connected with each other as almost 
‘otorm one. Ina word, this “high-farming,” 
some people insist on looking at as a new-fangled 


or illitera- 


1 plac e of t 
The first and last are the ow import | 





and wantonly wasted ; that while, to get fertilising 
ingredients, we are scraping the rocks of the 


Pacific, millions’ worth of such ingredients, too 
iterally “at our own doors,” is being evaporatec 
literal] t our own doors, t rated 


by the atmosphere, or imbibed by unproducing 
avn ae the sober, matter-of-fact, and, we 
may say, reluctant, retlections of Mr. Milne on this 
point, as a eae ‘ed on him by what he saw on his tour 


| of inspection :-— 


“How few farms are there in our county ‘ Berwickshire) 
where there is such a thing as a tank, to collect the liquid 
which flows from our stables, byres, pigsties, cattle-xheds, 


' and dung-heaps! 


/ experience, that 


than what he is at present capable of doing.’ 


“‘How much is lost on all our farms by the practice of 
pasturing our cattle and horses in the open fields! So far 
back as the vear 1811, Mr. Brown, of Markle, an intelligent 
farmer in the county of Haddington, in a most usefal 
work which he published, declared, as the result of his 
‘If the clover break were regularly cut 
with the scythe and consumed at home, perhaps every 
farmer would manure one-sixth more ground annually 
In England, 


| where, from the want of inclosed yards or sheds to feed in, 


‘cattle are pastured in the tields 


it was with some such object as giving | 


consic r serl- 


‘farm consists of 
heavy | 

| 
In root CTOps, 
nent pasture—in round numbers 


which | 


thing, has for its basis and vital principle nothing | 


nore new nor “ scientific 


expressed Scotch maxim, “ Dung is the deacon of 
And yet, with this bit of the wisdom of 


farming.” 


’ than the old and rudely- 'Rigden thinks he needs, and finds he can profitably 


onr ancestors familiar from early days to the ears | 


nd noses of those among whorn wisdom from that 
source is accepted as the chief wisdom, how strange 
if tis that so much of ‘the vi alu: ub le article is absolutely 


* a “ Blac ae for April. 


. | know of farmers who are 
in the practice of collecting daily what is dropped there, 
and forming with it a heap, covered up with turf. But the 
waste of ammonia and other fertilising elements contained 
in these droppings must be immense ; the value of what 
is thus wasted in England has been estimated by a corres- 
pondent of the Gardener's Chronicle to equal the whole 
amount of poor’s rates—viz., six millions sterling annually. 

“ven as regards the farm-vard manure formed in our 
inclosed curtains, a verv large proportion of its component 
parts must evaporate, and a stall larger portion—all th 
soluble parts—-must be carried off by the rain-water with 
which it is drenched, both while it is in the yards and after 
it has been formed into a heap in the fields 

“When one thinks of the enormous quantity of 
liquid and solid, which is thus wasted and lost, or dilated 
and destroyed, but all of which is, by the means practised 
on the three English farms I have described, saved and 
applied to the land, the calculation of Mr. Baker, to which 
I referred, that every farm might, with proper manage- 
iment, be made to vield at least ten or twelve tons of 
tanure to each acre on the farm, becomes quite int : 
and the remark which | made as to our waste of what to 
the farmer is the most precious of all commodities must be 
allowed to be too true."’ 

Of the three farms described by Mr. Miln 
are conducted on the principle of producing their 
own fertilisers, and one on the principle of pur- 
chasing them. Perhaps the importance of the 
article, and the value wasted under the ordinary 
syste! are best exe my lifted or indicated by the 
facts of the last case—that of the farm of Hove, 
near brighton, tenanted by Mr. Rigden. The 

740 acres, apparently all arable 

but allocated as follows: 350 acres under corn. 110 
240 in clover, &c., and 40 in perma- 

, one half in grain 

and one half in green crops. The stock kept con- 
sists of 350 Southdown ewes, 20 ditto rame, 150 
fernale lambs a year old, 21 milch cows, 12 heifers of 
different ages, and 28 farm-horses. But the manure 
pre ured from these sources is not ne arly what Mr. 


ianure, 


= ae 
igible ; 


: fw 


buy and employ. He pays in hard cash, for an 
additional supply, no less than 686/. a-year! besides 
providing accommodation and straw for a large 
number of pigs belonging to the townspeople, on 
condition of getting the manvre produced. He 
probably thus pays not less than T50/. a-vear for 
manure beyond what is procured from his own 
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stodk but Jet, us take only the sum actually paid 
in. dash, -viz., 6861, Of thas sam, 431. is for “guano, 
boue-dust, &c.,” and all the rest for those species 
of manure produced at home, and naturally. He 
paid last. year nearly 6002 for less than 1 ,000 long- 
waggon loads of stable-yard dung, procured in 
ton, each waggon containing about three tons ; 
and 50/, for 935 loads of night-soil; the quantity 
of those two articles brought to the farm being 
2,946 tons of the former, and 2,805 tons of the 
latter ; besides, the reader will understand, all the 
manure produced on the farm, and also a consider- 
able quantity of soot, ammoniacal matter, &c., all 
applied to a farm of 740 acres. The sum paid 
becomes more remarkable when viewed compara- 
tively : it is more than one-half of the rent, and, so 
far as we can make out, within 150/. of the whole 
annual value of the live stock sold off the farm. 
Such is the sum paid on this farm for an article of 
which enormous quantities are, in the words of Lord 
. Manley, in his Bury speech, “absolutely squandered 
and wasted year by year.” 

It will be gathered from what has already been 
adduced that, in order to the production of the 
quantity of manure demanded by the high- farming 
syatem, a change is required on the ordinary mode 
of feeding or housing stock. On Mr. R igden’s 
farm, “the cows are in the house during the whole 
year, except for two hours daily ; the lambing ewes 
are put into curtains and under sheds at the time 
of lambing, and kept there with their lambs until 
fine weather arrives. There is a considerable 
variety in the food given to the cows, the sheep, 
and the horses—each has three or four kinds daily. 





Care is taken to collect, and afterwards apply to 
the land, every particle of the manure, whether solid | i 
or liquid, which is obtained from the animals on 
the farm.” On Mr. Huxtable’s, where a greater | 
quantity of stock is kept, the green crops being | 
mostly consumed on the farm, still greater economy | 
is exercised, and the whole feeding i is done within, 
doors. On Mr. Morton’s, “the whole stock on the 
tarm—cattle, calves, and sheep—are fed under): 
cover, the cattle being in boxes, and the sheep in| 
pens, which contain from eight to ten animals. 
There were 230 heavy sheep fed in this way last | 
winter.” There is no fact in agriculture less dis- | 
puted, and less adopted, than this. Not the most 
obstinate stander on old ways denies that, by house- 
feeding. animals fatten in less time, and on less | 
food ; but, somehow, the practice remains far from | 

general. A person having nothing to do with | 
cattle or sleep but to eat them might suggest that 
the flesh and fat of animals grown rapidly in cone) 
finement and darkness might not be so wholesome, 
though more profitable, than what is the production | 
of longer time and more natural habits; but we 

never heard or saw the neglect and apathy prevail- | 
ing on this point accounted for on that ground, nor 
on any other. But however the animals are to 
he fed, it will at once be seen that an essential re- 
quisite for this high-farming system is a large 
demand for live stock, in the ultimate form and 
familiar name of butcher-meat. Thus high-farm- 
ing cannot be without abundance of manure; abun- 





ing substances as well as ourselves. 





dance of manure cannot be without abuncance of 
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cattle; and abundance of cattle cannot be withont 
large demand. The farmer must have manure in 
sufficient quantity, produced either by his own 
cattle or by those of others. Mr. Rigden, we have 
seen, besides the home supply, purchases enor- 
mously—purchases to the extent, so far as we can 
estimate, of what would be produced by keeping 
150 heads of large cattle beyond the number he 
actually does keep; and Mr. Huxtable, though 
directing his efforts towards the production 0; 
manure to an extent which has seemed to hi. 
opponents to present an easy subject of ridicule. 
and which probably has no parallel, yet expends 
in cash about 250/. for foreign manures, the extent 
of his farms being only 380 acres. “ But,” says 
Mr. Milne, “ Mr. Huxtable expects that every 
year this item of expenditure will diminish, 

cially after he has increased, as he intends doing. 
the quantity of stock on both farms.” ‘The ques- 
tions then arise, can live stock be profitably reared 
on such a large scale as to supply the manure 
wanted for the “high” system ?—can the present 
scale of production in that department be greatly 
enlarged without causing a heavy and crushing fall 
in price? In answer to these questions we do not 
speak in a confident tone, nor in the positive sense 
at all. We cannot tell, nor can any one else, at 
what number of pence per pound beef and mutton 
can, under the ever-changing circumstances, be 
produced at a profit, nor at what point the extent 
of production will get uselessly and profitlessl, 
ahead of the extent of demand. Speaking in the 
positive sense, we can say no more than this ; that 
the production of those articles has immensely 
increased of late years ; and that so entirely has the 
increase been absorbed by the increase of demand 
and consumption, that, taking reasonably long 
periods, there cannot be said to have been any fal! 


in price for at least the last thirty years. But. 


| speaking comparatively, this may be said with 
confidence, that, in this important respect, we 
possess advantages and means of enlargement svcl: 
as none of our rivals in grain-growing have or can 
hope for. One of the anti-Huxtable pamphleteers. 
siguing himself “Porcius,’ in allusion to his 


‘grunting propensities, but in forgetfulness of his 
agility and want of solidity, founds largely on the 


“assumption that other nations can resort to fertilis- 
This is a 
great mistake, not to be accounted for save by 
supposing either culpable ignorance, or sc »mething 
more culpable still. No other country, at least no 
corn-exporting country, is, in this respect, in any- 
thing like a similar position. We are, taking lar 


| areas, not only the thickest and richest population 


in Europe, but by habit (whether induced by 
| climate or otherwise, does not matter for the present 
purpose) the most flesh-consuming. It may not 
be within our power to enable farmers to cultivate 
the whole country in the style of Hove, or Whit- 
field, or Myremill, but we can enable them to 
come incomparably nearer to it than the agricul- 
turists of any other country. 

Mr. Milne states some curious facts regarding 
the cheapness with which work-horees are 1 1al- 
tained in England compared with Scotland. But, 
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on this point, he seems to us to have omitted the 
important consideration that Scotch horses, if con- 
suming’ more of the costlier sorts of food, perform 
more and harder work. The question as to the 
causes or necessities of the disparity has not been 
unconsidered by Scottish agriculturists, either in 
diseussions or in their experiments on their farms; 
and the general opinion, we think, is, that, taking 
amount and nature of work into consideration, the 
Scotch horse is at least as cheap as the English. 

But does or will this high-farming system pay ? 
“ Aye, there ’s the rub!” In answering the question, 
we shall take only Protectionist data, but taking 
their facts as distinguished from their opinions— 
distinguishing, in short, between what they theorise 
a8 Protectionists and what they practise as agri- 
culturists. Now, let it be borne in mind that all 
the “high” farmers we have cited, or are about to 
cite, happen to be Protectionists in their political 
principles, though self-relying and self-protecting 
in their professional practice. Nay, as it happens, 
such of them as have written, have, with one 
exception, chosen the Messrs. Blackwood as their 
publishers. Mr. Caird did so, and the tenant of 
the farm that Mr. Caird described makes, we are 
told, to this day, loud professions of Protectionism. 
Mr. Huxtable, of course, found a_ publisher 
nearer his own home; but he, too, expresses his 
desire for an import duty on cattle and wheat—he 
is for none on the other grains, because he has to 
purchase them for feeding. Mr. Huxtable’s pam- 
phlet and experiments are, however, connected 
with Protectionism in a still more notable manner. 
On the appearance of his pamphlet the Messrs. 
Blackwood published the effusion of “ Porcius” 
above quoted, the aim of which was to be very 
facetious and contemptuous on “ Mr. Huxtable and 
his pigs.” On a personal and practical examina- 
tion of Mr. Huxtable’s farms by the Protectionist, 
Mr. David Milne, the same publishers send forth 
the pamphlet we have been mainly referring to, 
which, instead of affecting to find anything pre- 
posterous in pigs or amusing in ammonia, says to 
all farmers, Go, and, as nearly as circumstances 
allow, do likewise. 

But, to return, will it pay at present prices? 
We take our facts and instance on this point from 
Mr. Rigden, who says, through Mr. Milne, that 
his farm has given him a fair return “until last 
year ;” and that, “assuming prices to remain at 
their present low level, the farmers in Sussex 
generally will be entirely ruined.” Let us see 
how this opinion coincides with the facts and 
figures he gives from his farm-books, when 
«peaking as an agriculturist and not as a Pro- 
tectionist. The following is his annual outlay -— 

YEARLY EXPENDITURE. 


Rent ‘ . ‘ ‘ ' ; - £1,300 
Taxes ‘ . . ° : . 29 
Tradesmen’s bills . . 353 


Sundries (including insurance, losses, &c.) 100 
Wages to labourers and servants , : 
Stable-yard dung purchased . £593 
Night-soil . . ux % ° - 50 686 
Guano, bone-dust, &c. . ‘ , 43 
Brewery grains for feeding cows . . . 100 
Seéd account . ‘ , ° 2 
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Only one-half of his land is in grain, that is, 
the sort of produce the price of which has been 
affected by recent legislative or, indeed, 
affected at all. He does not tell us, or at Mast 
Mr. Milne holds it back, what he draws, or drew 
last year, for grain sold; but he gives us the 
number of acres under each crop last year, the 
average produce of each per acre, and the average 
price he obtained; and from that we work ‘our 
way to the results. He had 60 acres under date, 
producing from 60 to 80 bushels per acre—say 
525 quarters; but as he informs us that “the 
farm-horses consume all the oats grown on the 
farm,” of course that article is not included in our 
present purpose. The other items run thus :— 
250 acres in wheat, giving 36 bushels per acre, 
and sold at 44s. 6d. a quarter, gives 1,000 
quarters . : . , . : 

40 acres in barley, giving 40 bushels per acre, and 
sold at 32s. per quarter, gives 350 quarters ; 560 


£2,785 
But as the pigs are in part fed on ground 
barley, and as, of course, there is home consumption 
for some quantity of the wheat, we are fully up to 
the mark in putting down the whole sum ob- 
tained on the farm from the sale of its cereal pro- 
duce at 2,600/. Now, as Mr. Rigden’s rent is 
1,3001., we say first, that even though prices had 
fallen fifty per cent., there would still have been 
no ruin for the tenant. But let us see what is the 
actual amount of the fall, and with what cireum- 
stances it has been accompanied. In ascertaining 
the amount of the fall in price, we shall leave out 
of the comparison the year 1846, as having been 
partly under the old and partly under the new 
system, and the year 1847, because, though entirely 
under Free-trade, it was exceptional in its cireum- 
stances, and shall go for Protection prices to the 
three last years of the system—1845-4-5—and for 
the Free-trade prices to the figures given by Mr. 
Rigden himself as showing what he received ast 
year :— 


£2,22. 


THE AVERAGE PRICE OF WHEAT WAS IN | 


a 

1843. 8 ° . ° é 50 Ly. 
4 
0 





1844 ; : ° . ; 2): On 

1845. ° : . ‘ ° 50 1 
4152 2 

Three years’ average . ; ' 50 Bhi, 





Average price obtained by Mr. Rigden 


in 1848-9 4 C« 
Fall per quarter . 6 @ ; 


being a fall of about twelve per cent. or more 
than 300/. on the whole quantity sold. 


THE AVERAGE PRICE OF BARLEY WAS IN 





1843 . . . . . - 2 Ll . 
eo lolu derbi clic vege bene 
Si: -100c) lonteienneineation aa 
S954" 
Three years’ average «Sti - 31 8 
Average price obtained by Mr. Rigden 
in 1848-9, ° ° ° ; 32 0 
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The difference and quantity being both small, 
we shall lay this item out of the reckoning 
altogether, and deal with the 300/. as the amount 
of fall in the price received for the saleable portion 
of Mr. Rigden’s cereal produce. 

But, among other circumstances to be considered, 
comes first the question as to the quantity that Mr. 
Rigden had to sell last year. Had he only the 
same quantity as in the three years—the three last 
years of Protection—with which we are making 
a comparison? We cite * Blackwood’s Magazine” 
(January, p. 125) as witness to the fact, that it was 
higher than any of them. How much higher, that 
authority, with an unwonted modesty, does not 
tell us; but let us suppose, in the first instance, that 
the increase amounted to one-fifth. It must be re- 
membered that a farmer's horses do not require nor 
get more food on account of corn being cheaper ; 
consequently, that an increase of yield goes all to 
the amount of produce sold. We must thus add 
the increase on the quantity of oats produced, not 
to the quantity consumed, but to the sum procured 

from the grain-crops sold. The additions, on the 
supposition of an increased yield of one-fifth, will 
therefore stand thus :— 


One-fifth addition on 1,000 qrs. of wheat, sold at £2,225 £445 
a 350 =~, barley, ,, 560 112 

ia 525 ,, oats, saleable at 473 95 
Additional price, derived from additional quantity . £652 
Deduct fall, as above, by depreciation of price . - s00 
£352 


So that, if the yield of last year was one-fifth above 
that of 1843-4-5, Mr. Rigden was no worse, but 
352/, better. But it will be said that the increase 
probably did not amount to one-fifth. Then say 
one-eighth ; that gives an increase in 


Wheat. , j - ; » £278 
Barley . ° a - — 70 
Oats ° oY 
£407 
Deduct fall in price . . , 300 
£10 


So that, taking the lowest supposition of an increase 
—for, an increase being notorious and admitted, it 
cannot be taken at less—we still tind the farmers, 
in the case with which we are dealing, Letter off in 
184% than in the three last vears of Protection. 
Again, it is more than probable that, in a cheap 
yea", a farmer's expenses are lessened in a variety 
of ways. Mr. Rigden himself admits (p. 20 of Mr. 
Milne’s pamphlet) that he has effected a saving of 
twenty per cent., or an arinual sum of 3560/., or 
9s. Td. an acre, in the article of wages. On this 
point, however, we suspect something misleading in 
the comparison of “last summer” with “this Feb- 
ruary ;” and we need searcely repeat that, as there 
has not been, and as Mr. Rigden does not allege 
that there has been, any diminution in the amount 
of employment, a reduction can have been effected 
only because the labourers were formerly in an 
abnormal state, having their payment regulated not 
by demand and supply, but by the cost of the 
quantity of food that would afford them sustenance. 
We must say also that the tone in which Mr. Milne 
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refers to this reduction is not pleasing ; he does not 
indeed expressly commend, but he does not repro- 
bate. What could be more natural and proper 
than to remark in passing, as we do here, that jt 
would have been better to reduce the landlord’. 
rent than the labourer’s wages? But, taking Mr. 
Rigden’s statement as it stands, we find that he 
saved 360/. last year in the article of wages; “, 
saving,’ says Mr. Milne, “which goes far to com- 
pensate to him the fall in the prices of his produce,” 
and which really goes not only * far to,’ but far 


| beyond that object. 


We have thus seen, first, that Mr. Rigden was 
compensated for the fall in price by the iucrease of 
produce, even though that increase should be es- 
timated at only one-eighth ; and, second, that he 
was compensated also by the reduction in wages, 
In other words, he was doubly compensated ; and, 
instead of being 300/. the worse, was that sum th 
better. It will be seen that we have proved more 
than was necessary, but nothing more than is 
deducible, by the simplest and fairest process, trom 
Mr. Milne’s and Mr. Rigden’s own figures. 

Mr. Rigden’s assertion that cultivation cannot 
be carried on profitably under present circum- 
stances has thus been sufficiently disproved by his 


facts—the facts of his own case, and his own 


g; and only our having several times of late 
gone over similar ground prevents us supplement- 
ing the refutation by some facts and considerations 
of a more general nature and application. One of 
these, however, we cannot avoid mentioning, even 
in this hasty and partial view of the subject. ‘The 
idea that has taken such a strong hold of the agri- 
cultural mind, that producers in that department 
may go on indefinitely decreasing the cost and in- 
creasing the amount of production, and that yet 
prices should remain the same as whe the cost 
Was greater and the produce smaller, is a fallacy and 
an absurdity unwarranted by common-sense, or by 
the history of any other branch of industry. To 
hear agriculturists talk, you would think that 
nothing had ever fallen in price but their produce; 
while the fact is, that not a single product, at 
least no product of any importance, has fallen 
less. Jook at the immense increase that has taken 
place within these twenty, we might say these ten 
years, in the number of sheep and cattle bred and 
fattened in thiscountry. It would be an immensely 
valuable contribution to the very meagre and neg- 
lected department of agricultural statistics, if the 
census of next year should supply us with the 
number of live-stock in the country, for the approxi- 
mating guesses of Mr. M’Culloch, Mr. Griffith, 
&e., are now obsolete and inapplicable. But 
though not capable of being stated arithmetically, 
nobody denies that there has been an increase, and 
an enormous one. We could name Scotch counties 
in which, a dozen or fifteen years ago, sheep were 
almost a rarity, and that are now famous for the 
quality and number of their flocks; the rearing of 
cattle having, at the same time, also increased with 
rapiditv. We speak here not of pastoral but 
arable districts, where improvements in agriculture 
having led to a large growth of green crops on 
land which, even a dozen years ago, would have 


stating : 
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been held as utterly unfit for the purpose, a 
new and large supply of food has been furnished. 
And yet, a comparison of the Smithfield tables, 
for ten, twenty, or even thirty years, will show 
that this enormous increase in production has 
not been able to cause any decrease in price. 
And why but because of that “insatiable market,” 
which Lord Stanley is now beginning to see 
is of more enduring and substantial value than 
all that laws ever gave or have taken away? Grain, 
indeed, has fallen; but fallen from what, and from 
what cause? It is at this moment as high as, or 
higher than, it was before the war, and higher 
than it was several times since. For the twenty 


years preceding 1790, the imperial average price | 


ot wheat only six times reached 50s., never ex- 
ceeded 54s. 3d., and four times fell below 40s. 
From 1794 it rose rapidly, and after the war, bad 
harvests coming in aid of the corn-law of 1815, 
was maintained at a high point for other five years. 
But a good harvest, and not less the increase of 
production, knocked the average down in 1822 to 
44s. 7d., or about the same as last year; in 1835 
to 5Us. 4d., in 1836 to 48s.6d.; and in 1843, 1844, 
and 1845, to 50s. ld., 51s. 3d., and 50s. 10d. This 
decline arose, not from foreign imports, for there 
were none; not from the want of Protection, for 
Protection was in full force ; but solely from our 
own agriculturists having learned to grow greater 
quantities, and probably at less cost. Now the 
same process has been going on ever since, and is 
going on still, with a tendency to the same effects; 
but now-a-days it is the fashion in some quarters 
to ascribe everything to the want of Protection. 
As a specimen of the increase still going on, take 
Mr. Rigden’s own case. When he took his farm, 
it was well cultivated, yielding considerably above 
the average of the county; but he has increased 
the produce 30 per cent. 
Mr. Milne tells us, “ Before the present system of 
management was commenced, the farm yielded, in 


its arable part, from twelve to fourteen bushels of 


Wheat per acre, on an average ; its present average 
is thirty bushels, and there is a much larger ex- 
tent of land bearing grain-crops.” Is it reason- 
able to think that such increases can either be 
effected without influence on the prices, or cannot 
be effected even though prices fall? The experi- 


ence in every other branch of production, to say | 


nothing of the teachings of common-sense, negative 
such a supposition. In agriculture, as in every- 
thing else, increase of production not only has led 
and will lead to a fall in prices, but supplies a 
compensation, the only true and reliable compen- 
sation, for that fall. 

A very great advantage of the high-farming 
system remains to be mentioned; it tends toa large 
increase in the demand for labour. Mr. Rigden, 
even at the wages to which he has screwed down 
his labourers, pays for labour double the sui per 
acre usually expended even in the Lothians. On 
Mr. Huxtable’s chief farm, before it came into his 
hands, the labour account did not exceed 20s. per 
acre; it is now 4/4. 6s. 4d. Mr. Huxtable does not 
seem to have reduced his labourers’ wages in con- 
sequence of the reduction in the price of food; 





Of Mr. Morton’s farm 
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but even in the case of Mr. Rigden, who Aaadone 
so, the labourer is no worse than he was before: 
he has still his payment in the same miserable 
measurement as ever, as much as will procure the 
food necessary to keep him alive and in ordinary 
strength. But if the amount of labour demanded 
were increased over the country in anything like 
the proportion in which it has been increased on 
those farms, the agricultural labourer would attain 
a position he never before enjoyed. And how 
much room, and how much need there is for such 
an improvement! Speaking, be it remembered, of 


the Dorsetshire labourers, not only as they exist 


now, but as they existed under Protection and dear 
food, Mr. Milne says, “The wages paid by Mr. 
Huxtable to his ordinary out-door labourers, when 
I visited his farm, were about &s. a week ; but this 
isa higher rate of wages than prevails generally 
in Dorsetshire by 1s. or Is. td.” Again: “The 
Dorsetshire labourers are excessively ignorant, not 
one in twelve being able to read.” That is 
what Protection did for the English agricultural 
labourers; 7s. a week and brutal ignorance. If 
| under the stimulus of Free-trade any considerable 
number of agriculturists are brought, like Messrs. 
Rigden, Huxtable, and Morton, to adopt a system 
Which employs treble or quadruple the amount of 
labour, there would be a near, or at least reason- 
able prospect of seeing the English peasantry really 
“their country’s pride,” instead of her shame. 

Still another advantage of the system under 
discussion is, that it leads to an increase of rent— 
at least, so it has done in the cases examined by Mr. 
Milne. ‘This, however, is a point on which 
it would be needless, or at least irrelevant, to 
enter. Rent is the value of the land over and 
above all the expenses of cultivation ; it depends 
on the amount of the tenant's profit at the prices 
'of the day : if his profits can afford a larger rent, 
sooner or later it must be paid; if they cannot 
afford the present rent, the rent must come down. 
It is purely a matter of private, not of public 
interest. 

Supposing it proved that the high-farming sys- 
tem is profitable in the cases mentioned (we say 
suppose, because we are rather citing evidence 
than pronouncing a judgment), is there anything 
in those cases distinguishing them from the country 
at large, and standing in the way of a general 
} adoption of their system? We can perceive no 
natural difference in favour of the particular cases, 
rAlmost all of them, it is curious and important to 
note, are carried on on inferior soil; Mr. Huxtable’s 
on very bad. None of them have remarkable ad- 
vantages in point of locality; Mr. Huxtable’s is 
sixteen miles from a railway, and at a much greater 
distance trom any considerable market. The grand 
difficulty stated by Mr. Milne, under shelter of Mr. 
Huxtable, is neither natural nor insuperable—* the 
system implies a greater than the usual amount of 
capital and intormation.” But there is plenty of 











both in existence, and plenty will be got, if land- 
lords will set themselves to conduct their business 
on business, and not on political, principles, and if 
‘tenants will rely a little more on themselves, and 


a great deal less on legislators. 
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At all events, and at the worst, this proposal is 
a thousand times more feasible than any of the 


other cures that have been suggested for “ agricul- 
tural distress.” It is, at least, a much less hopeless 
affair than the getting back of Protection—to say 
nothing of the fact that it would be worth nothing 
if k. The farmer must be, indeed, blind 
deaf who believes that he will live to see 
another Corn-law. Rightly or wrongty, that ques- 
tion is settled for our day, and, as far as all human 
probabilities go, for all days. The sole question 
for the farmer to consider is, as to how he shall 
adjust himself to the existing cireumstances, not 
how he shall alter them. It may be by reducing 
his outgoings, or increasing his incomings; re- 
ducing his rent, or increasing his produce. But 
he may depend upon it that the country will never 
in submit to a tax on bread, that he may be 
enabled to pay more for the land than it is worth; 


HIGH FARMING. 


and that that is the sum of the whole matter y, 
have seen in the case of Mr. Rigden, and in every 
other of which we have been permitted to get at 
the figures. What rent this farmer or that farmer 
should pay is, however, as we have already said, 
altogether a matter of private ‘business. And on 
the other or alternative resource—an increase 9{ 
production—we shall*only further cite the Pro. 
tectionist advices, not only identical in substange. 
but so similar in expression that. it would almost 
seem that the one had been copied from the other, 
|“ There can be no doubt,” said Mr. Rigden to Mr. 
Milne nine months ago, “that if high-farming jg 
not remunerating, it is utterly impossible that bad 
can pay.” “Gentlemen,” said Lord Stanley to the 
Lancashire agriculturists assembled at Bury on the 
4th of October, “at all events, 1 am quite sure of 
this ; that if it don’t answer to farm well, it don't 
‘answer to farm ill.” 











MAN AND 


“Man shall reign over all of you!” 
The wise Prometheus said: 

“ Man, the production of my hands, 
Shall be your lord and head.” 


“What ?” said the animals in scorn— 
“Set up some greater thing ; 

Man is not recognised by us 
To be our fitting king. 


“These creatures without strength or arms, 
Hast thou made them our lords ?” 
Indignant thus the Lion spoke, 
And grimly roared his words: 


“T will his claim to lordship show, 
When, by my talons torn, 

He lies before me in his gore, 
Defenceless and forlorn.” 


“Me” said the Eagle, “that on peaks, 
The lightning’s neighbour, dwell ? 
Shall destiny to Man subject 
The monarch of the fell ? 


“‘How shall he bend me to his will 
To be his servitor ? 
The bold flights of my rapid wings 


Above his vision soar.” 


’ 


“Me” said the Whale, “to yield to Man 
Who fears the ice and flood ? 

Where I my lordly pleasure take, 
He scarce his life makes good. 


“No! thousands of such puny dwarfs, 
| With my vast bony girth, 

Could I in pieces dash at onee, 

* And scatter on the firth.” 


THE 


ANIMALS. 


| “ Know,” thus to them Prometheus spoke, 
“ Man, naked and unarmed, 

Will rule without or fins or wings, 
By all your taunts unharmed.. 





| “ Beyond all weapons, strength, or wings, 

| A Power he has got, 

! For which no animal can hope 

| In his appointed lot. 

| “The Lion will not boast his claws, 
When pierced by tempered steel : 

His life-blood gushes from the wound. 
And all his senses reel. 


“The Eagle will not boast his wings, 
When, in unerring flight, 

Death, borne on arrows shot by Man, 
For ever dims his sight. 


“Thou ragest now the more to Diced, 
Thou living isle, that floats 

In icy seas, when man’s harpoon 
Shall smite thee from his boats. 


“Your pride shall humbled be by men, 
Whom others of their kind 

More low than animals esteem 

In faculties and mind. 


“The Power which will give them might 
| The elements to chain, 

Air, Earth, and Water, will to you 
Unknown for aye remain. 





“'Too soon with you, to your dismay, 
It will due honour earn ; 
It’s name is Reason, if ve wish 


How it is called to learn.” 
K AR TNER. 
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93 03 CRAIGALLAN CASTLE 
= (Continued from page 667.) 
CHAPTER VU: | I come with a m 
Yr was now “the time of withering, the time of not be obstructed.” 


falling leaves,” and thickly did they lie about the) The door opened, and Kilbadie, the mendicant- 
woods and walks of Craigallan. - And asthe season’ preacher, limped in. The doctor at once walked 
was waning so was the day.* up to him, and insisted on his maintaining the 
sO 0k ros) bes Boat) ae ‘ded all the vale,” | 08t absolute silence. Ludovicko also commanded 

£ ACNE gen wHh yellow ragiance gilded all the vale,” | bios with some asperity, to begin with no capers. 
while at the extremity of the-horizontal view the! Martha, who appeared to know Kilbadie, implored 
lone blue sea swept round the landscape like an that he might be allowed to remain, as she hal 
ocean girdle ; then came the glittering houses and! never yet seen a death-bed where a minister of 


from the dead; and I may 


steeples of Paulton; then fields of waving corn, 
ripe for the sickle; then belts of trees; then the 


‘clear river shrouded from the sun; then the 


gardens, with their flowers of all hues and scents ; 
and then, last of all, these bring us to the towers 
and turrets of the old castle, majestic in its very 
solitariness. On such a night and in such a 
scene a Christian might wish to die; when, at 
peace with God and man, he could gently yield 
his spirit, and take his flight to the better land. 
But sea, nor earth, nor sky were heeded by the 
lord of Craigallan. He had been in a state of 
stupor fer many hours; and it seemed certain that 
he would fall as a leaf in the forest of death, un- 
knowing and unknown. Godfrey Graham had 
belied the prognosis of Dr. Anthony Fitzgibbon 
so far as time was concerned ; the sand had some- 
how paused in its downward career, but it was 
now fast ebbing away, and life’s fitful fever was 
all but over. As the patient breathed hard, the 
window was partly opened ; while round his bed- 
side was the Doctor, Ludovicko, his clerk Rankin, 
and the faithful Martha. ‘The latter alone showed 
emotion; the physician from professional habit, 
the lawyer from constitutional character, the clerk 
from etiquette, were all silent. But woman—the 
first to assist man in his entrance to, and the last 
to desert him in his departure from, the world— 
she was there, uncontaminated by secular bias, to 
smooth the pillow of death by kindly offices, and, 
above all, by the looks and tongue of sympathy. 
She wiped the clammy sweat from the brow and 
hands of the sufferer, and mournfully shook her 
head as respiration seemed less and less to perform 
its office. 

“Eh, sirs, its a humbling thing to see that! 
The like o’ us in health ha’e little knowledge o’ 
the sair fecht that he has just now. But it canna 
be lang, doctor—it canna be lang; nature cannot 
aye want meat, and drink, and sleep.” 

The doctor civilly mentionedsilence; and nothing 


some kind was not present. 

“T have a message to deliver ; and woe to those 
who are stumbling-blocks in the way of its deli- 
very, and a threefold woe to me if I deliver it not. 
Ye that are here have earthly duties to discharge, 
and, having done them, ye can do no more here; 
but my business begins where yours ends. Not 
that I come here, as this woman supposes, to pray 
as a priest, although even that I will do if I see 
an open door of usefulness, for His mercy must net 
be limited ; but I come here, I say, with a message.” 
He went to the bed-side, and addressing the dying 
man, he said, “Godfrey Graham, in this, nature's 
last hour, listen to me. I am John Adam of Kil- 
badie ; and if you be in your right mind when so 
near the judgment-seat, you will listen, for | bear 
tidings from her that you wot of.” 

Graham attempted to turn, but could not; he 
motioned, however, that the speaker should go on: 
and seeing that no obstacle was interposed by 
Ludovicko or the physician, “Godfrey Graham,” 
resumed Kilbadie, “ Mary Morison is no more. 
Ah, you may groan—and it was your hands 
that dug her grave; but know, miserable map, 
that although she died poor, and not, like you, 
surrounded with this world’s goods, her death 
was not like yours. She had no trouble nor 
dismay. At her eventide it was light. God 
in his mercy restored her to her judgment eve 
she entered the shadow of the dark valley; and 
none but: those whose weary brain has been 
scorched like mine can know what it is to be able 
to look up to the Eternal in his own clear light. 
Shall I tell you her message, word for word ?” 

‘“é Do.” 

To the surprise of all, Godfrey had edged him- 
self up on the bed, and, instinct with revived vitality, 
he gazed on Kilbadie. 

“She charged me to do so, and I will do it. 
‘Tell Godfrey Graham,’ said that now glorified 
spirit, ‘that I lived and thought on him till a dream 





was now heard save the soft evening breeze, and| came over me, from which 1 now think I have 


the ticking of the hall clock. Suddenly the door 
bell rang with great fury, and all started ; even the 
sick man gave an involuntary quiver. 


“Wha could do that,” said Martha, “in sich a/ the sense of my wrongs, I 


time o” distress ?” 


_wakened, although only to die. He little knows 
the strength of woman's love. ‘Tell him, too, that 
going to a God of love, I forgive him ; but, by all 
re him to own and 
do justice to my boy. Could I but see him before 


«1 heavy foot was heard approaching, which,| I die, I should indeed be happy!’ And she died, 
despite of opposition, was making its way to the 
door of the bed-chamber. 

“ Hinder me not,” said a voice: “if he is dying 


Godfrey Graham ; and if the message # deliver be 


too late, His will be done. Lhave travelled a hun- 
‘dred weary miles on foot to deliver it; and leave 
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all consequences to Him who doeth all things 
well.” 

The exertion made by the dying man was too 
much. He could not speak, but in answer to Kil- 
badie’s remarks he pointed to Ludovicko,~ who 
signalled in return that all was right. Godfrey 
fell back, and in a brief space the death-rattle was 
heard, and the eye stiffened, and the countenance 
was changed, and an immortal spirit took its flight 
from earth. It isa tribute paid to mortality, or 
rather to life, that the onlookers gaze for some little 
time aiter the clay tenement has been robbed of its 
better part; and so it was in this case. At length 
Fitzgibbon took out his watch. 

“Tam afraid,” said the leech, “that I must go 
away. There is a good deal of sickness in the town 
just now ; and as it never rains but it pours, my lad 
has run off. You that are ina public way, Mr. Grant, 
could you recommend me to any well-educated 
youth for my laboratory ? he would be boarded in 
the family. Iam sorry for Mr. Graham, he must 
have had premonitions that there was something 
organically wrong, and if people in that condition 
would only apply in time, it is incredible what the 
resources of science could do for them: not, indeed, 
in the way of radical cure, but certainly in the 
shape of prolonging life.” 

“In health or in disease,’ muttered Ludovicko, 
“aman should never delay the legal adjustment 
of his affairs. Where there is property of any 
extent to dispose of, there are sure to be challenges, 
and delay, and litigations; whereas, if a man sends 
for his agent, and has a regular stamped docu- 
ment, he may die when he likes, and no questions 
asked.” 

“ And, gentlemen,” said Kilbadie, * the one with 
your ointment, and the other with your parchment, 
have you thought of a hereafter, when drugs and 
law will be of no avail ?” 

“ By the bye, doctor,” interposed Ludovicko, not 
heeding this interruption, “may I ask how you 
stand with your affairs? You say there is an epi- 
demic in the town: medical men are greatly ex- 
posed, you know.” 

“Come, now, Mr. Grant, that is trying it on a little 
too strong. How would you like if I were to ask 
to feel your pulse ?” 

“Oh, sich discourse!” exclaimed Martha, “and 
a corpse lying beside them. I think the house is 
going round. Come down to my room, Mr. Adam, 
ye will need some refreshment.” 

As Kilbadie was about to make his exit in com- 
pliance with this kind invitation, Ludovicko called 
after him. “Mr. Adam, before you leave town I 
wish to speak with you particularly ; will you call 
at my office ?” 

Now it so happened that amongst other stiff debts 
sent to Ludovicko for collection, were those due to 
Cyrus Heriot, tailor and habit-maker, one of which 
was against poor Kilbadie; and, according to cus- 
tom, a printed threat of prosecution had been sent 
to him by Ludovicko, which, notwithstanding his 
peripatetic habits, had actually reached the wan- 
dering divine. Imagining that this was the busi- 
ness referred to, Kilbadie answered in wrath, 
“ Man, I despise you! Cyrus Heriot often got my 
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money, and I know of no balance due him, or of 
usury thereon.” 

“Tell him that it is an old account, and ig pre- 
scribed,” whispered Rankin. 

“ Get thee behind me, Satan!” roared Kilbadie 
who misinterpreted this friendly advice. 

“Qh, certainly,” said the ready Rankin; “ dirt 
before the besom.” 

Kilbadie and the doctor having left, Ludovicks 
recalled Martha. “ Mrs. Martin,” said he, “I must 
now, as a notary public, seal up all Mr. Graham’s 
repositories. His heir-apparent is Mr. John Gra- 
ham. [ shall intimate the death to him, and you 
will take his instructions regarding the funeral.” 

Martha bowed acquiescence. After the sealing 
process was gone through, Ludovicko and Rankin 
left also; and on their way home called at the 
office and communicated the intelligence to old 
Trotter, the head clerk, with instructions that he 
should, in his turn, call on Mr. John Graham. The 
old man was posting his huge ledger when the 
news were brought to him. He finished his entry, 
for your veteran book-keeper conceives that to be 
a sacred duty under all circumstances. “ Nicol 
and Fleming debtor to sundries, four fifty-nine, 
three, ten; folio 132 mu. Bless me, that’s the ledger, 
not the cash folio. There. Ah, well, Mr.Grant, man 
and boy—with father, with son—five-and-thirty 
year ! He is a younger man than me—I must soon 
follow. Mr. Jones, will you see the books in the 
safe ?—and as poor Mr. Graham is no more, you 
may shut the office. ‘To-morrow we will be here 
with the shutters on to open the letters.” | 

The old man then proceeded to John’s house. 
“It’s all over, Mr. John,” said poor Trotter, in a 
tone of real grief. 

“ What is all over?” asked John. 

“Your brother’s gone—died half-an-hour ago; 
and you are requested, as the heir-apparent and 
chief mourner, to take the ordering of the funerai.” 

“Heir-apparent and chief mourner,” replied 
John, with bitter irony, “who has given me these 
names ?” 

“Mr. Grant, the writer.” 

“T thought as much, he is always insulting. I 
suppose I must go, Mrs. Graham ?” 

“ Of course,” said his wife. 

“Well, then, hand me my walking-stick.” 

“ Walking-stick, indeed! hire a post-chaise, and 
let it be included in the funeral-expenses.” 

“Certainly, you are right. Mr. Trotter, step 
across, if you please, to the Rising Sun, and order 
a chaise.” 

Trotter departed accordingly. “Now, John,’ 
continued Mrs. Graham, “spare no cost. If his 
money is left to other people, the more they are 
fleeced the better; if to us, we will be able to 
afford it. There's that girl erying in the corner; 
we shall be pestered with her lamentations all 
night.” 

The chaise having arrived in due time, John 
and Trotter got in, and it drove off. 

“What do ye say, now, for my chance, Mr. 
Trotter ?” 

“Can't say, Mr. John.” 
“ Would you give me five hundred for it?” 
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“Can't say, Mr. John, really.” 

“Would you give me one hundred 2” 

“Can't say.” 

“Would you give me ten?” 

“Can't say, Mr. John.” 

“Can't say,man? What is the use of you? Have 
you not been beside my brother for the last five- 
and-twenty years, and have you never heard him 
say anything about me that would indicate his 
intentions ?” 

“We rarely spoke, Mr. John, except on business 
subjects.” 

“Well, but these business subjects might have 
turned the conversation to me.” 

“T believe it did once or twice; but excuse me, 
Mr. John, I had rather that the conversation were 
changed.” 

“ But I had rather not; and that makes a 
difference. What did he say on these once or 
twice occasions ?” 

“Since you press me, Mr. Jolm, I may take the 
liberty of remarking that when you—you—you— 
paused—that is the word—lI had to draw for the 
dividends; on which occasion Mr. Godfrey said, 
since you will have it, that you were a low 
scoundrel.” 

John required no further disclosures, and sulkily 
threw himself into a recess. On arriving at the 
castle, John gave some routine orders, walked 
through the different rooms, eyed the seals on the 
desks and drawers with keen suspicion, and at last 
descended the stairs on his way out. On passing 
through a lobby he espied Godfrey’s morocco slip- 
pers, brought home by one of his shipmasters from 
India, and hung for show, not use. John, at 
bottom a mean man, could not resist the paltry 
temptation. Nobody was in sight; and in an 
instant they were in his pocket. How character 
does ooze out in small things! Godfrey Graham 
could not have done this; but he was honourable 
in large matters, and therefore was dignified in 
small ones. 

Again the wheels of the chaise rattled, and the 
two messengers to the house of death were carried 
back. ‘Trotter walked home, the prey of all kinds 
of incoherent thoughts, and not knowing how he 
would now be able to check his ledger. John, 
musing as uncertainly as ever, also went home. 
Sarah was still sobbing, and was ordered off to 
bed; while her father and mother spent the half of 
the night in speculations as to the future. 

Their daughter, Sarah, was differently occupied. 
One of the most difficult things to teach children 
is to give them some conception of death; and 
Wordsworth has philosophically made this the 
theme of one of his most beautiful minor pieces. 
Sarah Graham's ideas of the last enemy were some- 
what different, however, from those of the heroine 
of “ We are Seven,’ and were more akin to those 
of Juliet, when about to be immolated in the tomb 
of the Capulets. Sarah thought with horror of the 
nailed-down affair, the yawning grave, and the 
slimy worms crawling over a form well beloved ; 
and then grinning skulls hovered over, and skele- 
tons arrayed in shrouds walked to and fro, and 
terrors, vague and undefined, were conjured up in 





her wild dreams; and then, as if to soothe the 
mind of the gentle girl, and make her forget her 
wild imaginings, good angels smiled upon her; 
and towards morning she fell into a quiet sleep. 


CHAPTER VIIL. 

Wuevy a lord of Craigallan died in the olden time, 
there was much bustle and pomp. Armed clans- 
men and retainers, and the clansmen and retainers 
of kinsmen, poured in from all quarters. For days 
before, and for days succeeding the funeral, the 
wine-cup flowed, and beer-barrels were staved, 
and oxen and sheep slaughtered, and huge fires 
burned within the castle, and huger fires without, 
in order that the great accession of guests might 
be fed and entertained. Civilisation has shorn 
funeral obsequies of some of their absurdities ; agd 
as the late owner of the demesne was but a mer- 
chant, who, according to heraldry, had no grand- 
father, or, probably, progenitor at all, for your true 
armorial grubbers despise physiological consider- 
ations, there was, of course, a proportionate dimi- 
nution of ceremony in committing his ashes to 
their parent earth. One of Godfrey's vessels hap- 
pened to be in the harbour of Paulton, and her 
flax was hoisted half-mast high; and as she had 
to be painted-at any rate, a blue stripe was ordered 
round her sides, which is the nautical colour of 
mourning. The office was, of course, closed; and 
as the hour drew near, the merchants and upper 
tradesmen of Paulton came out, the farmers and 
gentry of the neighbourhood also came, and a flock 
of idle boys and girls hovered about the principal 
entrance-gate to gaze on the novel sight. The 
hearse, drawn by four horses, drove up; and the 
mutes, in their grotesque habiliments, took their 
station at the door. Inside, the mourners met in 
the drawing-room, the largest apartment in the 
castle. John Graham received them; his manner 
presenting a curious combination of taciturnity, 
grave civility, and churlishness. Ludovicko, as 
usual, was all impenetrability ; the doctor amiably 
indifferent ; whilst Rankin put on a most knowing 
look when out of the range of Ludovicko’s vision, 
and once or twice winked with a view to catch 
John's eye; but apparently the compliment was 
lost on him, though duly remarked by Messrs. 
Jones and Ogle. A prayer was offered up by the 
clergyman, a glass of wine was handed round, and 
then the undertaker announced that all was ready. 
Forthwith the guests entered the mourning-coaches, 
and the cortege was set in motion. ‘The sun was 
high in the heavens, and gladness seemed vo illu- 
mine the whole face of creation. Birds sang, and 
leaves dropped, and reapers mowed on; for it was 
only one man going to his long home—his turn 
to-day, theirs to-morrow. 

After passing the boundary of the estate, the 
funeral pace was exchanged for a brisk trot ; and in 
the space of half an hour the , animate and 
inanimate, reached the old churehyard of St. Yar- 
rold—a spot of surpassing loneliness and beauty, 
and more fitted for the last resting-place than any 
of our gaudy cemeteries of modern times. Origin- 
ally the parish church had been there; but being 
in a remote position, and the building much de 
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Proprietary ground was held by Godfrey ; and that, 


more than pict ueness of appearance, deter- 
mined John that there the remains of his brother 
should be deposited. The place of sepulture was 
in the middle of a natural amphitheatre, one side 
being scooped out towards the sea. All the objects 
on which the onlooker could gaze were permanent 
and enduring in their associations ; around were 
the everlasting hills—above, the ancient canopy of 
the sky—before, old ocean, with its roar echoing 
on all sides, and its silver surge breaking on the 
golden sand; while beneath, the rude forefathers 
of the hamlet slept, to wake no more till that sky 
should roll up asa scroll, those hills melt away, 
and that sea give up its dead, and time be no 
more. 

The grave was ready, the coffin was lowered, 
and the most solemn of sounds that the human ear 
hears in this world, the first shovelful of earth 
ringing hollow on the lid, sent a tremor to the 
hearts of the more sensitive; gradually the sound 
softened, and soon the ceremony was complete. 
The interested mourners drove back to the castle, 
the non-interested to their several homes, flung 
aside their crape and weepers, and, betaking them- 
selves to their shops and farms, resumed their 
every-day life as if nothing had happened. Of all 
the crowded avenues in this world the most crowded 
of all is the one that leads out from it ; but as there 
is no jostling in the path of death, its sermons are 
unheeded. 

John, Ludovicko, Trotter, and Rankin, returned 
to the castle, where they were met by Kilbadie, 
whose presence was tolerated just because each of 
the parties was too intent on his own thoughts to 
be disturbed by any ordinary intrusion. Followed 
by the preacher, they went first to the library, and 
broke the seals on the desks and drawers, turned 
out their contents, and rummaged among all sorts 
of papers. After a long search, “ Nothing there,” 
said John. 

“Nothing,” echoed Trotter. 

They then went to the parlour, and examined a 
small desk. 

“Nothing there,” again said John. 

“Nothing,” again echoed Trotter. 

The whole house was searched in every con- 
ceivable place, and aid was given by Mrs. Martha, 
who was human enough to have allowed visions of 
a legacy to float before her eyes for some time 
back. But still, 

“ Nothing,” according to John. 

“Nothing,” according to Trotter. 

John looked hard at Ludovicko, but he might 
as well have looked on the nether mill-stone. 
Rankin, who had more cause to look, also stared 
at Ludovicko, but all to no purpose. It was not 


John's business to prompt the production of a will ; 
but his suspense was getting intolerable, and he 
could no longer restrain conversation with one who 
must know something of the mystery. 
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“There appears to be no will here, Mr/Grant? 

“Perhaps there may be one in’ the offite;” an- 
swered Ludovicko drily. fn 

“Well, certainly if it is there we might! have 
been told in time, and not, been bothered with 
a wild-goose chase here all day,” said John, with 
some asperity. 

“Tsay perhaps it may be there,” replied the 
lawyer, with provoking coolness. 

“You know that it is there, sir,” retorted Jo 
fiercely. . 

“Again I say perhaps; but if you. speak in 
this way, I had better go. It is not the tone that 
is generally observed to professional men on o¢ca- 
sions like this.” 

John was nervously anxious to learn his’ fate, 
and he saw that if Ludovicko were te go awuy ais 
suspense might be protracted, and accordingly he” 
apologised, and asked him to accompany them 
during their research among the archives of the 
office. They had already spent some hours in their 
investigation of the castle, and it was arranged 
that the party should partake of some refreshment 
before leaving. While this was preparing, Kil- 
badie came up to Ludovicko. “Sir,” said'the 
preacher, “ when you were at the bed of death, you 
gave acertain signal as to the portion of the youth; 
now you only give a peradventure; how comes 
this? Answer me, sir.” 

“Peradventure, Mr. Adam, you will be good 
enough to mind your own business.” 

“Sneer not at me, sir! I am of gray hairs, and 
in my time have seen many men of crooked policy 
like you brought low. Answer me the plein, 
question ; is the boy provided for, or did Godfrey 
Graham go down to the grave with a lie from your 
right hand ?” 

“Mr. Adam, I am going to get some refresh- 
ment with these gentlemen, in the next room; if 
you promise to behave yourself, I shall take you 
with me.” 

“Man, I despise you! Were I to yield me to the 
dictates of corrupt humanity, I would strike thee 
to the ground; but I leave you to Him who will 
by no means clear the guilty. The of ‘the 
orphan never yet failed to reach the ear of the Lord 
of the Sabbath. I shake the dust off my feet, and 
leave you and your money to perish.” ' 

« As you please,” rejoined Ludovicko, taking’a 
long pinch of snuff. ¥ 

When the party sat down to table, John copi- 
ously helped himself to wine, and the excitement 
of the bottle added greatly to the feverishness 
which formerly possessed him. He did not seem 
inclined to leave the castle in any haste, and Ins 
companions tacitly waited till he should give the 
signal. But his excess was shared in by none of 
the company except Rankin, who, pledging equally 
with John, began at last to manifest a loquacity 
which required two of Ludovicko’s admionitory 
looks to suspend. At length, John proposed that 
they should adjourn to the town to examine the 
office. In passing through the outer hall, John 
shivered, for evening was now coming on, and the 
air felt chill. Looking up to the pins where the 
slippers formerly were, he espied a large fur clowk- 
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Hedtook:i¢ down and wrapped it round him; he 
‘that. Ludovicko had his eye intently, fixed 
on him, but he offered no remark. 
ove Thisiie strange,” thought John ; “that lawyer 
‘18 so intermeddling that the smallest 
trifle méwer escapes him. If io had been a will, 
he would have oo sure to have snubbed me for 
taking the cloak.” 

They went out, and, in passing down the avenue, 
olin | convulsively seized Rankin by the arm. 
“My dear good fellow, for God's — do you 
— anything about it?” 

».1¢ Mum,” replied the clerk. 

“For all the sakes of Heaven tell me!” 

“ Mum—I signed it.” 

»“ Oh, merey !” groaned John, and he caught hold 
f a.tree to keep him from falling. 

| Rankin caught him in his arms, and, pretend- 
ing that it was the change of air, assisted him 
ty the carriage. While doing so he whispered, 
SNal. desperandum, Mr. Graham—there ’s some- 
ishing very queer about all this.” 

y came to the office, lights were procured, 
‘sod Godfrey's official repositories, which were not 
numerous, were speedily examined, and that most 
minutely, “Nothing,” said John. 
-“ Nornine,” echoed Trotter. 

“ What am I to make of all this?’ stammered 
John. 

“ Whatever you like,” answered Ludovicko. 

“ Am I my brother's heir?” ) 

“Legally you appear to be so just now.’ 

, “Appear to be so just now? Do not torture me, 
Mr, onus, Suppose I were in possession just 
mow, would you disturb me, or take any of your 
confounded protests ?” 

“No,” answered Ludovicko, and, turning on his 
heel, walked off. 

“ Mereiful Heaven!” ejaculated John, “can I 
really be owner of Craigallan—of all my brother's 
houses and ships ?” 

“Can't say positively, Mr. John,” said old Trot- 
ter, whe was now the alone auditor, as Rankin dis- 
appeared whenever Ludovicko took his leave. “I 

am noJawyer, Mr. John, but I think if Mr. Godfrey 
chas died without a will, or having made one, and it 
cannot, be found, I should say that, as his brother, 

you are entitled to all. But good night, Mr. John; 
.aflew me to wish you joy, and go home, for the 
wind has gone round to the east, and I feel my 


-theumatism coming on.” 


Soe old. Trotter shook hands with his new master, 
and went musingly home. © “ Very odd,” thought 
the old man. ‘‘ Five-and-twenty years in the office 
with Mr, Godfrey, and there, too, with his father 
man and bey, in that office. My salary has 
never, been very Jarge—have mentioned the cir- 
‘Cumstance to Mr, Godfrey too. He promised to 
Keep it.in view; very odd that he has not. Don't 
uke: Dir. John; the change wili kill me. God 
ubelp me; id am turning old and stupid; I have 
“one three houses past my own door.” And so the 
‘old, than retired for the night. 
iit John pursued. his. way homewards, an had 


“turned the cornef leading to his own street, when 
Ane! was iarowsed by a slap on the shoulder. 
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in anticipation, did not like rine Caney 
fellow! ~ met!’ on the part 
pilav sip as to a reality a ed 
ceasion, and he owed something to Rankin besides. 
He therefore answered the rough salutation with 
a shade of reserve, and nothing more; and, accus- 
tomed to the check-string, Rankin modified his 
tone also. “I knew how it would turn out. Was 
not I right in saying that you should not go to 
Australia ?” 

“You certainly were, Mr. Rankin, and I was 
obliged to you. Will you step in for a few minutes, 
and take a rest before going home ?” 

Rankin assented, expecting that some further 
refreshment would be forthcoming. 

“Well, what news?’ asked Mrs. Graham, with 
eager curiosit 

“No will, Mary.” 

“ Not possible | ” 

“ Provable, madam,” said Rankin. 

“That is very extraordinary! What do you 
mean to do, Mr. Graham ?” 

“'Take possession, my dear.” 

“But you may be prevented or put out.” 

“'Time enough to go out, ma’am, when he is put 
out. Possession is nine-tenths of the law. N. 
body who has an eye to possession should ever 
think of a title. Let him take possession, and let 
those who want to disturb show their title. That's 
the law, and no mistake. You'll see it in Shaw 
and Dunlop fifty times ; also 3 William and Mary, 
cap. 70—if there be such a cap.,” added the clerk, 
in a lower tone. 

Notwithstanding these authorities, John was not 
fond of taking his law from Rankin, but he had 
no objection to take some of his facts. 

“But pardon me, Mr. Rankin, did you not say 
that rou had signed the will ?” 

rtainly, my dear sir, what I thought was the 
will. When a man signs a document in connexion 
with a party on the eve of being defunct, it is a 
fair presumption, as the sheriff-substitute say?, 
that it is that man’s last will and testament; but 
when the man hops the twig, and his man of 
business produces no document of a testamentary 
kind, then the presumption is that none was ¢xe- 
cuted, or, if executed, was afterwards destroyed. 
Again, Mr. Graham, take my adviee, and take 
possession. Go to the castle, live there, draw the 
rents, and enjoy yourself, till somobody comes for- 
ward and shows that they have a better right.” 

“But they might come upom me afterward, and 
make me pay up; for hating me, as 1 know 


‘brother did, it is not conceivable that he has died 


without a will.” 


“Well, bless me! how should that rm you? 


Suppose they do come upon you: what can, any- 
body get off you 7? It's ill tahings the ao ait 
don before a lady—a certain, pay ba 
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Craigallan. Manage well, and you may take the 
case to the House of Lords; and if Providence 
keeps old Eldon together he will keep it there for 


a dozen summers. I might commence business on 
the head of it, and keep Ludovicko himself at bay ; 
although a man would require an infernal long 
spoon to sup with him.” 


Mrs. Graham loved the arguments of the clerk, 
but not the clerk himself. She saw Craigallan within 
her grasp, and could not brook the idea of their 
poverty being broadly mentioned in the tone of 
impudent familiarity which Rankin assumed. That 
young gentleman was slow in interpreting her 
haughty tosses of the head, and crowned his dis- 
grace, in the lady’s eyes, by his next speech. 

“Will you kindly excuse me, Mrs. Graham, 
but the fact is, being drugged with wine at the 
castle, which never agrees with me, and being 
melancholy at the funeral, I stepped into Mrs. 
Janet Findlay’s in passing, and had a corrective to 
a stomach cramp, which I believe is hereditary ; 
would you oblige me with a glass of water ?” 
Rankin thought that, by suggesting fluidity, he 
might obtain another antidote to his stomachic 
derangement. 

“ Miss Graham,’ said Mrs. Graham, with great 
dignity, “as Christian is asleep, and we always 
regard the comfort of our domestics, do you think 
you could get a glass of water?” 

Sarah knew that Kristy, now for the first time 
Anglicised into Christian, was asleep, but in her 
mother’s house; having, as the attentive reader may 
remember, been starved out of the establishment 
some time before. She therefore stared, not 
knowing that coming events were casting their 
shadows before. Rankin, seeing that nothing but 
the pure element was likely to be forthcoming, 
gallantly declined the aid of Miss Graham, and 
took his leave, changing lis course to Mrs. Find- 
lay’s, instead of his lodgings. “I have given these 
people advices that a master-lawyer would have 
charged ten guineas for; let me see when they are 
to be grateful. Certainly no sign of commence- 
ment to-night. ‘The old woman tosses her head 
like Macbeth’s wife ; by jingo! they had better not 
halloo till they are out of the wood. If Ludovicko 
has a trap for them there will be a go. That was 
a curious allusion that the mad preacher made 
about a son; and, hang me! Grant has been too 
amiable for some time back not to be after some- 
thing. Now, here's Luckie Findlay’s. Virtue 
says, Go to bed, and Resolution seconds the motion. 
Well done, Resolution! you shall have a trial. 
When? Mrs. Findlay, open the door! Do you 
hear, woman, open the door!” 

“Who's there? We're all in our beds; and we 
daurna open the door aiter twal for fear o’ the 
justices.” 

“ How often will you women speak with super- 
fluity and with lying tongues? As to your being 
in your beds, that’s a whopper, for I see light be- 
tween your shutters; and as to the justices, I am 
the depute clerk ; and won't I sort you next appeal- 
court, Luckie !” 


“Tf ye had but mentioned your name,” said 
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Luckie, drawing the bolt, for the appeal-court kept 
her tn terrorem. 

“ Horror !” said the virtuous Rankin. “ Yon. 
Jones and Ogle, here on the very nizht that your 
blessed employer has been buried—and you, Skip- 
ton, who have so often cheated him? Mrs. Find- 
lay, I now see that you keep a disorderly house. 
and shall report accordingly.” 

“What is the news ?” said the two clerks. 

“John Graham is your master, that’s all. | 
have been in the house with him. Mrs. G. offered 
me a friendly glass, but I declined.” 

CHAPTER IX. 

GREAT was the surprise of the inhabitants of Paul- 
ton when they found that John Graham had esta- 
blished himself at Craigallan; and in due time. as 
we shall see,a material difference took place in 
the behaviour of that community towards the new 
laird, his wife, and his daughter. Urged by Mrs, 
Graham—who, in reality, was to her husband what 
Lady Macbeth was to her liege lord—John, on the 
day after the funeral, went out to the castle, and 
after surveying every hole and corner about the 
edifice, opening repositories, examining accounts, 
walking about the grounds, and giving orders, 
which he found were obeyed to the letter, he pro- 
longed his visit, as if by mistake, till late in the 
evening; and having ordered a bed, it was pre- 
pared for him as readily as if it had been an inn. 
In his peregrinations John had not overlooked the 
cellar; and having marked the binn where some 
fine old crusted port was deposited, he ordered the 
coachman, who, in Godfrey's time, had heen half: 
butler, half postilion, to bring a bottle for supper. 
This, too, was done; and under the potent influ- 
ence of the generous liquor, John’s imagination 
warmed, and he saw before him a noble prospect 
of enjoyment for years to come, were fate to allow 
him undisturbed possession of the venerable pile 
where he was now enjoying himself. John went 
to bed, and dreamt of easy chairs, carriages, wine, 
and gold chains and rings. 

To-morrow came, and John sat long over the 
newspapers in the vain hope that some intruder 
would come and disturb a state of felicity which 
he could not ever and anon help thinking was of a 
character too extatic to be permanent. Nobody 
came. At last John muttered to himself, “ Mary 
is right; nothing like putting a bold face on it. 
Here, coachman, get the carriage ready, and drive 
to the office.” 

“Yes, sir,’ replied coachee, with a profound 
obeisance. 

The coach rolled along the avenue, came to the 
public road, and soon neared the town; but, “infirm 
of purpose,” John pulled up the windows, and 
leant back as he drove through the streets. Arriv- 
ing at the office, he nodded slightly to Jones and 
Ogle, who returned his salutations with deep re- 
verences, and then going into Trotter’s room he 
shook hands with the old man, and finally entered 
Godfrey's sanctum, and took the chair. “What 
letters have you this morning, Mr. Trotter ?” 

“Several, Mr. John; but none of any import- 
ance.” 
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“So I see. In future, Mr. Trotter, as it may 
not be convenient for me to come in every morn- 
ing, I wish them to be sent, unopened, to the castle ; 
and I shall make my remarks on them, if necessary. 
In other respects, Mr. Trotter, you will please to 
act as you have hitherto done.” 

“Certainly, Mr. John,” said the old man meekly. 

“Have you the last ‘balance-sheet by vou, Mr. 
Trotter ? 

“ All ready, sir, down to twelve o'clock p.m. of | 
the 31st day of December, 13—. I have made it 
a point, man and boy, for the last thirty years, 
always to have it ready within one month of its 
own date.” 

“Ah, quite right; let me see it.” And John 
devoured with greedy eyes the tale of property 
now all but within his grasp; the castle and estate | 
of Craigallan, with the farms, mills, and fishings 
thereon, all unencumbered; the houses, shops, | 
warehouses, and ships in Paulton; the bank, in- 
surance, canal, and other joint-stock shares—all 
money- yielding things; together with the money | 
itself in actual deposit in the Paulton Shipping | 
Bank. 

“IT hope you find all right, Mr. John,” said. 
Trotter. “Mr. Godfrey has docqueted it, and [| 
trust you will also continue to examine the ae- 
counts.” 

“No, I shall not have time for that. I mean 
to devote a good deal of time to the management 
of the estate, and shall leave your books and 
accounts to be examined by an accountant.” 

Trotter looked pale at this announcement: for 
in his eyes the checking of the books looked so 
large an item in the circle of human duty that he 
regarded it as little less than suicidal for any prin- | 
cipal to delegate such a matter to another. 

“ By the bye, Mr. Trotter, have you any money 
about you ?” 

“Yes, Mr. John, I have fifty pounds.” | 

“That will do; give it me.” 

“Certainly, if you wish it, Mr. John: but as| 
small accounts are always coming in, I never like | 
to be bare. Here is the cheque-book : pe rhape | 
you will be kind enough to draw what you want, 
and allow me to keep this.” 

John did not like this. The idea of drawing on 
the bank was a feat which he intended should have 
been the last of his achievements; but then there 
was no help. 

To the Managers of the Paulton Shipping Bank. Debit 
my account with One Hundred Pounds sterling.—JINOo. | 
GRAHAM. 

“There; send out one of the clerks, and tell 
him to get four twenties, and the rest in small | 
notes.” 

Jones was the bearer of the interesting docu- 
ment to the bank. 

“Humph !” said the teller; “new name. ‘Take 
it to the accountant.” 

The accountant said nothing, but took it to the 
manager. 











“It’s a queer business, Mr. Compound,” said the | pe 


dark head of the establishment, “but Mr. Grant, 
who latterly had the charge of Godfrey Graham's 
affairs, told me at the mineral well, this morning, 








that no will could be found; so that there ® me 
help for it. How he could die intestate, 
who was to succeed him, will astonish e 3 
But give the money.” 

And the money was given; and John, after 
desiring the coach to wait at the office till bis 
return, proceeded to his own dwelling. 

“What has kept you?’ said his gentle mate in 
no amiable tone. “ How could you keep the people 
in doubt all this time ?” 

“My dear, I have purposely put off time, in 
order that if anybody was coming forward they 
might have an opportunity for doing so.’ 

“ , that any reason why [ should all this time 
have been kept in doubt, thinking at one time thet 
you had run off to Americ ‘a, and another that you 
had heen put in gaol ?” 

“Oh, woman, do not torment me; it is enough 
that I have suffered by you in the days of adver- 
sitv, without having my life embittered now that 





‘all is right. Be friends, Mary. I have ordered 


wine from the cellar; I have—" 

“Of course that would be your first considerae- 
tion.” 

“Be quiet, will you? I have slept at the castle, 
ordered the carriage, and, what is best of all, have 
| had my drafts on the bank honoured. Look here; 
it is long since we saw notes like these. Now 
butcher and grocery stuffs are getting low in the 
castle, take some money and order some out. Cash 
in hand, no fear of the larder.” 

“Of course. Give me the money; but not one 
farthing Dips or Cleaver get.” 

7 Why not ?” 

“Why not? How stupid you men are, to be 
sure! Here are you not sure if you are heir or not, 
‘and yet going to pay ready money to your trades- 
men, as if you were a two-penny-half-penny unem- 
ployed cobbler, in bad ecredit—doing the very 
thing to make you suspected. If the bank trusts 
you, won't every other body do it? Come over 
with me to Dips’s shop, and I will show youhowto 
manage these sort of things.” 

John obediently followed one who literally was 
his better half. Arrived at Dips's, the dame at 
once exhibited the strength of woman's mission. 
“Mr. Dips, send out to the castle three of your 
best hams, a hundred-weight each of rice, sago, 
and tapioca, and some lump and brown sugar, 
six pounds of tea; everything of the best, Mr. 
Dips—and I forget if the pass-book be with you 
or me. 

“ The pass-book, madam ?’’ said Mr. Dips, who 
coloured to the very crown of the head, for, beimg 


'a bald man, his blushes were visible in the highest 


cranial regions. 

“ Yes, the pass-book. We owe you something at 
present, don’t we ?” 

© Mammon, what lying and dissimulation dost 
thou cause in this sinful world! Mrs. Johm Gra- 
ham had been owing Dips, for teas and — 
the sum of five pounds ten shillings and tires 
nee, with interest thereon, for three years. His 
shopmen had dunned her with their tongues, and he 
had dunned her with letters, and had set Ladoviecko 


Grant on her to boot, and yet, wonderful forgetfal- 














ness both parties seemed oblivious of their pre- 
vious transactions. 

ee ee ee 

Dips, “and I must humour her cursed impudence.” 

“If this h rascal trusts us,” thought 

madam, “the news will be over all Paulton, and 

everybody will do it.” 

ass-book, madam?” continued Mr. Dips. “Oh, 

yes, to be sure ; well, exactly; yes, I do recollect 

there was a small balance due by the castle family. 

I hope none of my people (casting an indignant 
scowl at his shopmen) troubled you about it.” 

Mrs. Graham did not deign any reply, but en- 

joined superiority of quality and promptitude of 
despatch, and took her leave. The party now 
went up the street, in the direction of Mr. Cleaver, 
‘the butcher. But what excuse could this poor 
man devise? He had often molested John in the 
streets ; and tradition had it that, on one occasion, 
when fresh from a fair, he had seized the future 
laird by the collar, and called him a cheating 
humbug. Cleaver had not the face to speak to 
John, but having by dint, as Mrs. Cleaver after- 
wards confessed, of a well-turned calf, induced an 
upper nursery-maid to leave a good place, and 
marry him between terms, he concluded, on this 
occasion, as he had often done before, that he was 
not without influence amongst the gentler sex. He 
accordingly left his shop door, and ran up to the 
ladv. “Mem, Mrs. Graham—if you please, leddy, 
I came past the castle to-day, and the lambs there 
are no very big yet; but I have some frae the 
south country twice the size—they are earlier there, 
you ken—just new killed. Will I send out a leg 
in time for the day's dinner, or would you like it 
better the morn ?”’ 

“To-day, by all means, Mr. Cleaver.” 

“ Yes, mem,” said Mr. Cleaver; and he retreated 
with all imaginable diligence, for John was clearly 
looking on him with an evil eye. 

“Don’t you see now how I manage things, Mr. 
Graham ?” 

John admitted what clearly was undeniable, and 
they turned back to their own house, and sum- 
moned Sarah to accompany them to ¢ ‘raigallan. 

“We require some new dresses and bonnets, 
Sarah and I; but really the dressmakers and 
milliners in small towns are such horrid monsters, 
J must wait for the next number of the ‘ Lady’s 
Magazine, and order those things from Edinburgh 
or London; but the bore then is that we cannot 
get them tried on before they are fairly made up.” 

In proceeding to the office the party encountered 
Mr. Rankin, who politely touched his hat, aud was 
about to pass: but John, with dignified courtesy, 
held out two fingers to him, with a view, as usual, 
zo sounding as to Ludovicko’s intentions. “I hope 
Mr. Grant is quite well to-day, Mr. Moffatt?” 

“ Rankin, sir, is my name.” 

“ Ah, yes; you are quite right. I have such a 
short memory. Did you say Mr, Grant was 
well ?” 

“T said nothing, sir; and since yous memory is 
so very short there is little use in saying much.” 

“I beg pardon, Mr. Rankin, you are easily 

offended. How is Mr. Grant" 
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“He is from home, and I — 
him,” said the clerk doggedly ; and he walked on. 

Dees the brief a Mrs. Graham 
su y seized with a fit of meteorological re. 
search ; for she so earnestly on the sky that 
she never even saw Mr. Rankin. But she heard 
him ; and Ludovicko's absence inspired her with 
fresh courage. 

“Any more letters, Mr. Trotter ?” 

“None, Mr. John.” 

“ You will recollect to send out those that come 
by the morning's x 

“Yes, Mr. John.” 

When seated in the coach, Mrs. Graham found 
fault with her husband for allowing Trotter to call 
him “ Mr. John.” 

“‘ He knew my brother and me when we were in 
my father's office, and the distinction was then 
necessary.” 

“ But it is not so now, and I would not put up 
with it.” 

On arriving at Craigallan, Mrs. Graham found, 
fault with everything. ‘The park-gate was shabby, 
the trees old and rotten, the castle dingy, neither 
fish nor fowl—too near Paulton to be in the country, 
and not near enough to be called in the town. If 
one wing was at the sea-side, and the other twenty 
miles up the country, it might be tolerable; but, 
as it presently stood, she had as lief go to jail. 
John made a wry face at this allusion to an esta- 
blishment which had occasionally troubled him in 
his dreams, and he begged his wife would not ex- 
cite unpleasant reflections. Poor Mrs. Martha 
Martin was sadly put about by the many com- 
plaints of her new mistress ; but her chafed spirit 
well-nigh burst into absolute merriment when, on 
entering the drawing-room, the lady complained 
of the shabbiness of the furniture, and proposed 
that its deficiencies should be made up from her own 
chattels. Even John, who recollected Martha's 
visit, was ashamed at this sally. “I have not 
made up my mind about servants,” said Mrs. Gra- 
ham. 

“T dare say that, mem. When Lord Sulkysnout 
died, his sister, Lady Mary Sulkysnout, telled me. 
to carry on my ain arrangements for six months till 
she had time to think about it.” 

That speech saved Martha. To have a house- 
keeper who had been a housekeeper to a lord was 
something. Mrs. Graham could pick up, hints 
about aristocratic usages which might be service- 
able; and then she could put Martha about her 
business any time after. “Her ladyship was quite 
right, as real ladies always are; and I ehall do the 
same. You have a cook and kitches-maid; that 
migit do very well before, but it won't do now. 
We shall require a lady’s-maid for miss and me, 
and a footman, or say a tiger at first; and will 
you see, Mr. Graham, that they have some like 
livery put on them? I declare the man tha’ drove 
us out to~day was so ill-dressed, that the le on 
the road must have taken him for a cney> 
coachman. When we are out of mourning, Mr. 
Grabam, I think the livery must—Miss Graham, 

will you keep your shoulders back ?—if you stand 





that way we must get dumb-bells for you—nuwst 
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beyksay,g@meen eoais and red plush breeches, with table. A tempting repast was spokes ofito Sarah; 
gold:hatband; that will be stylish.” And so on/but she es herself; and saying sheowas not 
gabbled. Mrs. Graham. As for Martha, she slipped | well, petitioned that she should be allowedtd xo 
offto meditate. “I never can live wi’ that woman,|to bed. Mrs. Martha appeared for the of 
its clean inrpossible. An upsetting, prideful limmer,| conducting her to her new apartment. bn ng 
that, come frae poverty, forgets herself the very|up stairs Martha moodily motioned the candle 
nimuteo’ her exaltation. It’s the auld story: tak’|towards a door: “That is where poor Mr. 
a beggar frae a dunghill, and put him on a throne,} Graham 2: 
and what will he no do? And what will Ido? I} “Don’t mention it,” said Sarah, who trembled 
am no auld enough to retire; and I am no young) from head to foot. Mrs. Martin, dear Mrs. Mar- 
enough to tak’ a new place. I']l just fecht on for! tin, will you dome a favour, a very great favour?” 
a time; it’s the will o' Providence, and may I be{ “Me, hinny! I'll do onything ye like.” 
granted grace to keep frae braking out ‘with such| “ Will you let me sleep in your own room ? for 
amadam. And there's her puir bairn; I wishshe I could not sleep here alone. I would be dead 
may na be spoiled with the evil example.” | with fright before morning.” 

Sarah wandered among the flowers,and pain-| “But what would your mother—I beg pardon, 
fully reealled the first interview she had with her’ Mrs. Graham—say ?” 
uncle. She stopped ont much longer than she “I cannot help it. When I am older I may 
intended, vainly trying to conceal traces of her|sleep by myself; but I cannot do it just now. 
grief, knowing well how displeasing tears would! Come away. I think I see somebody; it is so 
be to her mother. On returning to the castle, pre-| dismal here.” p 

tions were already making for an early supper, (To be continued.) 

and two bottles of the crusted port were on the 








MY MAY. 


Op Winter with his icy hand 
Has quenched the poppy’s glow, 
Has stripped the hedge-rows of their pride 
And laid the blossoms low: 
The flowers all, white, blue, and red, 
Under the snow lie buried. 


Yet, pretty flowers, do not hope 
Tuat I shall mourn your doom ; 
I know a lovely countenance 
In wich ye always bloom : 
Her brow with lilies’ whiteness vies, 
Her lips are red, and blue her eyes. 


What care I for the nightingale, 
Who fills the leafy grove ? 

A song a thousand times more sweet 
Is sung me by my love: 

Her breat!: is like the air, what time 

The hawthorn scents it in the prime. 


Full from her mouth, and fragrant is, 
And tastes deliciously, 
An] like the purple strawberry, 
Tie kiss she kisses me: 
if eaten © May, why should I care for thee ? 
In her Spring always lives for me. 
Burerr. 
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Ix the remarks on Mr. Laing’s work which ap- 
peared in our last number, we considered the 
question of the sub-division of landed property 
according to the law of equal inheritance exclu- 
sively in its economic aspect. We discussed 
merely its operation on the material condition 
of a people. Our object being to place in a clear 
light the natural, necessary, and (so to speak) 
logical operation of this law, we were content 
to consider it as it is displayed in those countries 
where it presents itself to our notice under the 
most favourable form which it is capable of assum- 
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tent to which this sort of sub-division is some- 
times carried would hardly be credited, except 
upon the highest authority. It appears, for ex- 
ample, from the returns under the official survey 
that the commune of Argenteuil, comprising 
5,830 acres, is distributed into the extraordinary 
number of 36,883 separate parcels! This, we 
presume, may be taken as a specimen of what 
M. de Tocqueville calls, ‘ grinding the land into 
the impalpable powder of democracy.’” 

The degree in which the natural desire for land 
has, with the French peasant, degenerated into an 


ing. We now proceed to inquire into its social ynreasoning passion, is well-described by several 
and political results; and in doing so we shall French writers, but by none more vividly than 
examine it chiefly as it appears in France, because | by Michelet in the opening chapter of his wild and 


in that country its operation is more completely 
unchecked than in any other by the yet lingering 
influence of those counteracting institutions which 
elsewhere serve to conceal its inevitable tendencies, 
and to postpone the period at which these will be 
fully consummated and exposed to view. We shall, 
of course, glance at other continental countries as 
we go along, for the purpose of showing that the 
same cause operates everywhere in the same man- 
ner, in exact proportion as its tendencies are allowed 
their free and unrestrained development. 

The desire to possess land, to become actual 
proprietor of a portion, however small, of the 
globe that we inhabit, seems natural to all classes, 
and prevails in every country. In England it has 
shown itself in a thousand ways, and in none 
more clearly than in the eagerness with which 
thousands of our industrious and saving artisans 
rushed forward to immolate themselves to Feargus 
O’Connor’s Land Scheme. In Ireland the same 
feeling leads to daily bloodshed and murder. In 
Norway, in Flanders, in Switzerland, in Prussia, 
the desire for land among the peasantry prevails 
over almost every other wish. 


plicated with, and confirmed by, his political affec- 
tions. Even when the property is too small to 
admit, without mischief, of further sub-division, 
the co-heirs are, each of them, so unwilling to lose 
their hold upon it, that the one who ultimately 
retains it has to buy out the others at a price very 


disproportionate to the real value of their shares. | 


Often this arrangement is not effected at all; and 
the consequence may be seen as we pass in a dili- 
gence along the road. “A property (we are told) 
Which has been divided between two or three 
heirs, may not, after its division, consist of only 
two or three distinct portions, but may very pro- 
bably be divided into six, eight, or a dozen such. 
This arises from the fact of the co-heirs being all 
anxious, when the land is of various qualities, and 
devoted to difterent purposes, to have a share of 
each variety; that is, to have equal portions of rich 
land, meadow, woodland, vineyard, &c. The ex- 
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* Observations on the Social and Political State of the European People in 1848S and 1340: 
By Samuel Laing. 


“ The Notes of a Traveller.” 


London: Longmans, 


absurd rhapsody called “ Le Peuple :’— 


**Si nous voulons connaitre la pensée intime, la passion 
du paysan de France, cela est fort aisé. Promenons-nous 
_le dimanche dans la campagne, suivons-le, Le voila 

quis’en va la-bas devant nous. I] est deux heures ; sa 
| femme est a vépres; il est endimanché ; je réponds qu'il 
| Va voir sa maitresse. 
| “Quelle maitresse? Sa terre. 
| “Je ne dis pas qu’il y aille tout droit. Non, ce jour-la il 
/est libre, il est maitre d’y aller ou de n’y pas aller. N’y 
va-t-il pas assez tous les jours de la semaine? Aussi, il 
se détourne, il va ailleurs, il a affaire ailleurs. Et pourtant, 
il y va. 
| “Tl est vrai qu’il passait bien prés; c’était une occasion. 
| Il la regarde, mais apparemment il n’y entrera pas ; qu’y 
feruit-il ? Et pourtant, il y entre. 
| “Du moins, il est probable qu’il n’y travaillera pas; il 
/est endimanché; il a blouse et chemise blanches. Rien 
n’empéche cependant d’éter quelque mauvaise herbe, de 
réjéter cette pierre. Il y a bien encore cette souche qui 
géne, mais il n’a pas sa pioche ; ce sera pour demain. 
| Alors, il croise ses bras et s’arréte, regarde, serieux, 
| soucieux. Il régarde longtemps, trés longtemps, et semble 
's’oublier. A la fin, s’il se croit observé, s’il apercoit un 
passant, il s’éloigne & pas lents. A trente pas encore, il 
s’arréte, se retourne, et jette sur sa terre un dernier re- 
gard, regard profond et sombre, mais tout passionné, tout 


But it is chiefly in| de cceur,' plein de devotion.” 


the Frenchman that this desire becomes an abso- | 
lute and blind passion, the stronger that it is come | 


The first consequence of this overweening desire 
for land, is to run up the price to an inordinate de- 
gree. Estates which naturally, and sold as a whole, 


| ° » ’ ° 
would only bring twenty-five years’ purchase, will, 


if divided into small plots, fetch readily forty 
vears’ purchase. So well is this known, that if a 
property of any considerable size comes into the 
market, it is almost always purchased by some 
notary or attorney, who then re-sells it in small 
lots to peasant proprietors at an enormous profit. 
But as his customers are seldom or never able to 
pay him the whole of the purchase-money, he 
retains a mortgage upon all the petty properties 
for the unpaid portion ; the sum that he receives 
from them in ready money generally repaying him 
the whole original outlay, and leaving him still 
the legal and gratuitous possessor of the soil. 
Then, as Michelet says, the small landed property 
of the peasant has this dangerous and fascinating 
quality: “it is always incomplete ; it always wants 
enlarging—a little corner here, a little addition 
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NOTES OF A 


there, to make it perfect.” For this enlargement 
the peasant sometimes lays by, but far oftener 
borrows ; and this process continues till his debt 
makes his proprietorship little more than nominal. 
He has no idea of any other mode of investing 
his savings than by buying more land. Even in 
Auvergne, where the properties are larger, and 
the proprietors often prosperous, whatever can be 
earned, or laid by, is spent in the purchase of an 
adjoining field, at a price often far beyond its real 
value. The habit of borrowing at five or six per 
cent. to purchase land, which will not yield above 
two per cent. of return, is very general, and can 
end only in ruin. The property must in the 
end come into the hands of the mortgagees, and 
the proprietor must beeome a labourer, a pauper, 
and a malcontent. ‘This passion has not only the 
effect of turning the attention of the agriculturist 
from all other investments, and so starving other | 
branches of industry, but it leads him to regard | 
the purchase of Jand, not as a mode of employing 
his money which is to vield him a return, but as 
an outlay for the gratification of fancy ; he buys a 
field as a wealthy Englishman buys a picture, as 
the indulgence of a luxurious taste. 

We see the same effect in other countries, | 
though searcely in so excessive a degree. Mr. 
Banfield informs us that along the Rhine such js | 
the rage of the peasants for land, that they do not 
scruple to give 120/. and 150/. an acre for it, and 
this In a country far poorer than ours. They 
never, he says, bestow a thought on the interest 
or the profit to be made by such investments. 
They look only, like the Irishman, to the means of 
subsistence it may afford them, however wretched 
and inadequate this subsistence may be. In fact, it 
is this exclusive attention to the soil as the sole, « 
the most agreeable, mode of livelihood, that 
leads alike to rack-rents in Ireland, and to the 
absurdly extravagant price of land in many parts 
of the Continent; and, in both cases, the misery 
and disappointment of the peasant must equally 
ensue. Sismondi gives the same testimony as to 
Switzerland :— 

Le paysan a vivement le sentiment de ce bonheur 
attaché & la condition de proprietarie. Aussi est-il toujours 
empressé d’acheter de la terre 4 tout prix. J1 la paie plus 
qu'elle ne vaut, plus qu'elle ne lui rendra peut-etre. 

Now, it is quite impossible that the disappoint- 
ment and discontent which must result from this 
habit of giving more for land than it is worth, 
and, of course, expecting more from it than it can 
yield, added to the embarrassment and depen- 
dance consequent upon the general “ indebtedness” 
inseparable from the mortgage system we have 
described, should not produce some of the worst 
social and political eftects—effects which, as we 
shall see, will meet us at every step of our inquiry. 

There is no point on which the advocates of the 
sub-division of land dwell more strongly, or with 
creater confidence, than on its supposed tendency to 
promote among the people reverence for property, 
and a spirit of political conservatism. No author 
makes more of this than Mr. Kay. “ Wherever,” 
“ays he, “this system pre vails, we find a general 


* See M he et. p- °4 
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and profound respect for that property in which 
they are themselves sharers, very different from 
the habits of injury, waste, and dilapidation so 
often manifested by the English poor; and, in ad- 
dition, a great disinclination to political agitation, 
and all rash and ill-considered political changes.” 
Mill and Sismondi hold the same opinion. It seems, 
on the face of it, natural and certain that the pos- 
session of property should bring along with it 
respect for the institution of property, as well as 
regard for what belongs to others. It seems 
almost equally clear that the more property is 
spread among the community, the more all classes 
will be interested in the maintenance of that in- 
ternal peace and tranquillity by which alone the 
security of property can be insured, and its re- 
sources fully developed; and that revolutions will 
| be less probable and loss frequent in exact pro- 
portion as the number who may gain by a con- 
vulsion is diminished, and the number wha must 
lose by it is increased: in other words, in propor- 
tion as the class of proprietaires multiplies, and the 
class of prolétaires dwindles away. That such 
“results will ensue from the sub-division of land 
'seems, at first sight, so obvious, that we feel dis- 
posed to concede the point withéut examination, 
and to take for granted the accuracy of the state- 
ment. But we are met by the startling fact that, 
in England, the land par exce tlence of aristoc racy 
and primogeniture, not only is the highest ground 
taken by all our writers as to the sacredness of 
property as an institution, but the most sensitive 
| Tespect to it, as a fact, is manifested by all classes 
|of our people; and at the first rumour of an attack 
| upon it, either in the abstract or the concrete, the 
4 i hole population is up in arms. An almost slavish 
reverence for property distinguishes our law, and 
pervades our national character. W hereas, in 
France, where sub-division of land is carried to 
'its highest point, where five-sevenths of the families 
are proprietors, either of land or other rea! pro- 
|perty, not only have the most outrageous and 
indefensible assaults on the property of indivi- 
duals and classes been perpetrated in the most 
recent times; not only have the Savings’ Banks 
been robbed and the ‘wealthy muleted in forced 
loans, but doctrines the most subversive of the 
rights and even of the institutions of property 
have been preached without reprobation, and have 
been hailed with transport by hundreds of thou- 
sands of admiring votaries, prepared to carry them 
into instant practice. The levelling and despoiling 
theories of Socialism and Communism have taken 
a hold on the popular mind of France, umparal- 
leled in any other country. Emile Thomas, in 
his national ateliers, robbed the rich to lavish on 
the poor, and the poor to lavish on the still poorer, 
while Proudhon proclaimed that “ all property 
is theft;’ and instead of being punished as a 
public enemy, or incarcerated as a madman, he 
is hailed as the founder of a sect, and adored 
almost as a saint. 








The supposed conservative and tranquillising 
tendeicy of the law of equal inheritance meets 
also, apparently, with a similar surprising contra- 


In Switzerland, where the peasant pro- 
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prietorship had preyailed for centuries, and was 
imagined to have been crowned with the most 
complete and, unalloyed success, the year 1847 
witnessed a series of servile insurrections, minia- 
ture revolutions, and, at last, actual civil war; the 
pervading feature of the fermentation being a con- 
flict between the better and more comfortable 
classes and those who had little or not enough, 
and who hoped to mend matters by seizing on the 
Government themselves. Then, in France, in 
Sardinia, in Austria, and throughout Germany— 
in almost every country, in fact, where the sub- 
division of land has been carried to any great 
extent—the most complete and often bloody revo- 
Jutions occupied the whole of 1848; revolutions, 
he it observed, less political than social (for we 
have put aside those cases where popular feeling 
was complicated with hatred towards a foreign 
dlominaticn)—revolutions which consisted not in 
rebellions against an unpopular dynasty, but in 
‘liscontent with, and insurrection against, the ar- 
rangements of society. During this whole series 
of political convulsions, Spain and Russia — the 
lands of magnates and grandees—were undis- 
turbed save by Cabinet quarrellings and Minis- 
teria’ intriues ; while England, where a peasant 
propricto: is as rare as a black swan, and where 
even the old class of yeomen is nearly as extinct 
as tne mammoth or the dodo—England, full of 
refugees from every continental country, and 
swarming with native agitators and Chartist mal- 
contents, saw the storm pass over and around, 
and yet scarcely raise a ripple on the surface of 
her tranquil waters. 

These respective phenomena—so different from 
what would have been predicted—so inconsistent 
with the supposed conservative tendencies of 
Janded sub-division—will lead us to look a little 
deeper into the question, and may aid us in 
arriving at the truth. Indeed, the explanation 
of the apparent anomaly does not seem difficult 
to discover. The sub-division of the land among 
the community interests in the security of pro- 
perty and the preservation of order all who in- 
herit and retain a sufficient portion of this land ; 
but upon those who are exceptions to this rule— 
upon those whose parents were too poor or too 
unfortunate to have land to leave them—upon 
those younger branches who, not being able to 
extract a maintenance out of their fraction of the 
patrimonial estate, have parted with it for money, 
and then perhaps spent that money—upon all 
those the operation of the system is diametrically 
reversed. ‘They find (as we showed in our ex- 
ainination of the economical working of the law) 
almost every avenue to wealth, or even compe- 
tence, closed to them, or already choked up by 
other competitors; they find all branches of in- 
dustry and commerce contracted and curtailed 
under that want of a home-demand for luxuries 
and manufactured articles, which we have seen 
to be ove of the most certain of the secondary 
consequences of the law of equal inheritance ; they 
tind the Government obliged yearly to diminish 
its expenditure, and reduce the number or the 
remuneration of its servants, as the taxes become 
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more and more difficult to levy from a commn- 
nity of peasant proprietors, whose neture it is ty 
have no surplus available either for the merchant 
or the tax-gatherer. Unless, therefore, popnlation 
becomes stationary, the claimants on all the seeon- 
dary means of livelihood increase, as these various 
means contract or are starved to death by an 
enforced economy. Year by year these disap- 
pointed claimants swell the numbers of that class 
who are enemies of property because they have 
none, and to whom any change, any convulsion, 
offers a prospect of advantage, and can scarcely 
place in a worst position than before. Thus the 
ultimate tendency of the law of sub-division is to 
make the peasant proprietors the only class in the 
community who are interested in the sacredness 
of property, and in the preservation of order and 
existing institutions. It increases the number of 
those interested in this kind of property, it is true: 
but at the same time it strikes at the root of all 
other property, by destroying the value of all 
other kinds of labour. It multiplies and satisfies 
one class, but damages and dissatisfies every other; 
and can therefore be wholly safe only when the 
satisfied class comprises the whole community. If 
there are two sons to inherit a small property, it 
leaves the one, perhaps, comfortable and con- 
tented, but sends the other forth—a malcontent by 
necessity, because otiose and resourceless—to swell 
the ranks out of which Socialists, insurgents, and 
Red Republicans are recruited, when the day of 
opportunity arrives. 

But is even the peasant proprietor himself. so 
uniformly contented and conservative, so imbued 
with the reverence due to all kinds of property, as 
he is represented to be? Let Michelet—a French- 
man, and a fanatic in this cause—answer the ques- 
tion. We shall see that he is at issue with Mr. 
Kay, with Sismondi, and with Laing ; but we have 
little doubt he is, in the main, correct. 

The peasant proprietor, we must remark, i: 
always pinched, and generally embarrassed in his 
circumstances. We have seen that he is almost 
always mortgaged, having had to borrow (in order 
either to add to his farm, or to pay off the portions ot 
his brothers and sisters) “at seven, eight, and ten 
per cent.,” says Michelet; but we will be content 
with assuming the usual interest at six per cent. ‘To 
meet so heavy a drain, his work and _his frugality 
must both be excessive. We quote trom Michelet : 
“Watch him before daylight; you will find him at 
work, with all his family ; even his wife, scarcely 
out of her confinement, creeps along the dewy 
earth. At noon, when rocks split with the heat, 
when the planter’s negro gets repose, the volunteer 
negro takes none. LDehold his food, and compare 
it with the artisan’s; the latter feeds better every 
day than the peasant on Sunday. This heroic man 
thinks that by the power of his will he can do 
anything—even make war with Time. But ‘Time 
is not to be vanquished; the struggle contmmes 
between usury, which time accumulates, and the 
strength of man, which it diminishes. The land 
brings him in two per cent., and usury demands 
eight... .. Are you now surprised that this 
Frenchman, this merry singer of former days, no 
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longer smiles? Are you surprised if, meeting him | 
on the land which devours him, you find him SO 
gloomy? In passing, you salute him cordially ; he 
will not see you; he slonches his hat. Do not ‘ask 
him the way; if he answers he may misdirect you. 
.- ++ Thus the peasant becomes more and more 
bitter and reserved. His heart is too much op- 
pressed to open it to any sentiment of benevolence. 
He hates the rich, his neighbour, and the world, 

Alone, on this miserable property, as on a desert 
island, he becomes a savage. His insoc iability, 


proceeding from the feeling of his misery, is | 
‘land, and if all these proprietors were unencum- 


irremediable.” 

A man such as Michelet here describes, pro- | 
prietor thongh he be, will be no strenuous defender | 
of institutions under which he is what he is. He 
is exactly in the state to lend a ready ear to any 
wild theorist, any millenial preacher, any designing 
agitator, He is just in the frame of mind ‘when 
“the Devil, out of our melancholy and our weak- 
nesses, abuses us to damn us.” He is | precisely fit 
ta be the easy prey of the socialist emissary or the 
secret. conspirator—of the Proudhons, the Louis 
Blancs, the Fouriers, the ( abets, and the Blanquis. 
Accordingly, we find in his advocate 


property and the first principles of common 
honesty. It is M. Michelet, a writer of no small 
influence e, an historian of no mean reputation, a 
professor of established rank, who is not ashamed 
thus clearly to intimate that the interest of money, 
when inconveniently burdensome, ought not to be 
paid, because it is the peasant who borrows, and 
the Jew and the banker who lends. “The people 
is noble; Europe has remained plebeian. But we 
iuust take serious measures for defending this 
nobility ; it is in danger. The peasant, becoming 
the serf of the usurer, will be not only miserable, 
but will lose heart. Think you that man, a sad, 
restless, trembling debtor, afraid to meet his 
creditor, and skulking about, can preserve much 
courage? How would it be with a race thus 
brought up, in awe of the Jew?. ... The laws 
inust be altered; law must undergo this high, 
moral, and political necessity. .... If the pre- 
rent state of things continues, the peasant, far from 
acquiring, must sell, as he did in the seventeenth 
century, and become once more a hireling. That 
would: be the downfall, not of a class, but of our 
country. ‘They pay 500 millions (franc 8) yearly | 
to the state, and 1000 millions to the usurer.... 

“Tf you were Germans or It: alians, I should say, 

- Observe ‘he rules of civil equity.’ (1) But you are 
France ; you are not a nation only, but a prince ipl, 
a great political principle. Jt must be defended 
et any cost.” 

Is it possible to say in plainer language, “ Defraud | 
your creditors, repudiate } your debts, rob the bank, 
trample public and private faith under your feet?” 
Truly it does appear to us that property, however 

widely it may be diffused, is neither safe, nor much 


respected, nor greatly merited in a country where 
doctrines such as these can be promulgated, in! 
works addressed to the masses by eminent writers 
and metropolitan professors sue +h as M. Michelet. 
And he is far from being single in his misty notions 


and admirer | 
the following direct assault on the sacredness of | 
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| of integrity. Language almost as indefensible 
| may be found in Louis Blane, and in FE ugene Sne 
and George Sand, the most popular and brilliant 
novelists in France. 

The subdivision of land, then, it would appear, 
may strengthen the reverence of property In one 
class (though even this is by no means, as we see, 
uniform or certain), and may augment the numbers 
of that class, bat it weakens this sentiment in all 
other tfasbes‘a as long as these classes continue to 
exist. If there were no younger ¢hildren; if all 
individuals in the community were proprietors of 


bered, then the system would unquestionably 
promote respect for the institution of property. 
But these are three vital, immense, and probably 
impossible postulates. 

If the sub-division of the land introduces one 
conservative element into the constitution of society, 
it must not be forgotten that it extinguishes another. 
If it multiplies peasant proprie tors, it destroys the 
aristocracy. Now, whatever be the various opin- 
ions we may entertain as to the use or desirableness 
of an aristocracy, we shall none of us be disposed 

to deny that, where its P ivilezes are not excessive, 

and where its power is not abused, it is emphati- 
cally the conservative element in society—the most 
conservative of all the ingredients of which society 
is composed. Whether, therefore, the law of equal 
inheritance is to be regarded as favourable or un- 
favourable to the stability of political institutions, 

will depend upon one division of the question, 

whether a multitude of small proprietors, or a 
smaller and more combined number of great pro- 
prietors, are likely to be most hostile to change 
and most powerful to resist it. A numerous body 

of small proprietors, spread over the whole country, 

and dividing among them the entire surface of the 
soil, will, no doubt, where they are prosperous and 
contented, form a substantial barrier to any violent 
or sudden changes in the national government and 
institutions. But even this proposition can only be 
admitted with considerable modifications. In the 
first place, the class of yeomen are seldom distin- 
guished by any extraordinary intelligence out of 
their own immediate department ; they take little 
interest in political questions, nor do they care 
about the solution of them, except in as fur as they 
directly and manifestly affect their own position, 
and come into contact with their daily life. For 
speculative or party politics they will trouble 
themselves but little ; they neither feel the vivid in- 
terest in these matters that distinguishes the restless, 
‘intellectnal, and exciteable population of the towns, 
‘nor have they any of that tenacious devotion to 
‘old ideas and associations which forms the main 
istrength of conservatism among the adherents and 
dependants of a beloved and respected feudal 
aristocracy. They do not respond readily, nor 
awake easily, to any but mere material considera - 

tions. Any “public convulsion which would imperil 
their property or augment their texation they 
'might be relied upon for resisting, strenuously and 
| doggedly, as soon as they perceived its bearing ; ; 
but if they had nothing, or thought that they had 
‘nothing, to fear on this head, the expulsion of a 
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dynasty, or the ch “nge ot one form of government and country reside hces, W here thev were pow erful 


for another, -re matters which regard and would | and might be jormidable, and to introduce them 
disturb thon in a very slight degree. ito the expenses, honours, and dependanee of 4 

Agsin, their reistance to any political changes | court life. The Revolution proved in France that 
will seldom be more than passive. They may| this state policy had been carried too far. No 
manifest on occasion wonderful vis inertic, but | intermediate body with social influence had heey 
they will rarely rouse themselves to vigorous and | left tn the country. Brittany and La Vendée 
aggressive effort. They are not a body who are| alone had a resident class of nobles or country 
accustomed to combined action, or to whom either | gentlemen, who were too poor to be attached to a 
action or combination would be easy; on the con-| splendid and expensive court; and there alone 
trary, their whole condition is essentially one of | was found a class to support the throne. A similar 
unsociability, self-containment, and isolation. They | body of landed proprietors spread over France 





have nothing of that prompt and energetic esprit 
de corps which belongs to parties trained by long 
usage, and compelled by their position to associate 
for self-defence against other powerful and con- 
flicting interests. Hence they are no match for 
the restless and intelligent citizens of a metropolis, 
full of mental activity, masters of the whole 
science of political organisation, devoted to their 
leaders, and fanatical in their attachment to a 
watchword ora principle. ‘he conservatism of the 
class of peasant proprietors will seldom be more 
than se/fish and inert, and, in consequence, limited 
and ineffectual. It is obvious how inferior in 
effective strength, in adequacy to meet and hold 
in check those elements of turbulence and move- 
ment which always exist in such vigour and abun- 
dence among the inhabitants of large towns, this 


conservatism must be, when compared with that of 


an hereditary aristocracy of vast possessions, living 
on their estates, surrounded by attached dependants, 
who respect them for their individual virtues, as 
well as for their ancestral name, sharing in all the 
intellectual activity of the age, versed in political 
science, trained to public life, to combined action, 
and to the invigorating discipline of party. It 
is true that an oppressive aristocracy, one which 
has alienated the affections and trampled on the 
rights of its vassals, which has nevlected its duties 
and abused its powers, has a revolutionary as well 
as a conservative Operation; but the same may be 


said of an unprosperous and discontented class of 


peasant proprietors which, as we have seen, may 
exist. To form a fair relative estimate of the 
political tendencies of the two institutions, we 
mInust compare them under circumstances in which 
both have been successtul—in which both have 
duly discharged their functions and attained their 
ends. 

Recent events in France have been strongly 
confirmatory of these views. The last revolution 
was effected in Paris without the slightest opposi- 


tion from the supposed conservative element : it | 


was accepted by the country without remonstrance, 
almost without indifference; and it was not till 
property was attacked, till the whole social 


| would have mediated as a third element between 
| the throne and the people, and might have averted 
| the horrors and anarchy of the Revolution. Every 
succeeding movement in France proves the want 
of some third element in the social hody, between 
the executive power and the people. To this 
want must be ascribed the influence of Paris in al] 
its social action in France. ‘The country has no 
third element, in its present social structure, be- 
tween the governing and the governed. Paris 
alone is this third element for all France.” 

This extinction of an hereditary and powerful 
aristocracy, and the substitution of a numerous class 
of small proprietors, consequent upon the establish- 
ment of the law of equal inheritance, has generally 
been represented as favouring the interests of free- 
dom. We question whether this is not a super- 
ficial, or, rather, a partial view of the matter. Thus 
much, at least, is certain: that those monarchs and 
statesmen, like Louis XIV., Frederick IL. and 
Cardinal Richelieu, whose systematic policy it was 
to weaken, humble, and impoverish the nobles of 
their respective countries, did not act thus out of 
any tender regard for liberty or individual right. 
Their aim in sweeping away the aristocracy was 
to remove a barrier to the establishment of their 
own despotic power. This also is certain ; that, of 
all old-established States, aristocratic England 1s 
the one where personal freedom is the most com- 
plete, and the mest diffused among all classes ; and 
that liberty of individual action is fettered and 
usurped in Republican France and in subdivided 
Germany to a degree which to a Briton would be 
scarcely distinguishable from slavery. This, finally, 
is certain; that in the two great crises of our national 
history, the two great epochas when English liber- 
ties were threatened, defended, and enlarged—the 
reigns of John and of Charles I.-—it was our aris- 
tocracy and our country gentlemen who stood forth 
in the front rauks of the cause of popular rights. 
The Magna Charta was won by barons; the ques- 
tion of ship-money was tried by a Buekingham- 
shire squire: Pym, Hampden, and most of the 
leaders of the Long Parliament helonged to what 
was then termed the country party. ; 

The truth we believe to be, that the extinetion 





structure was threatened with destruction, and ; 
till new tares were Lin pose d, that the rural popula- of an hereditary nobility, by removing the barrier 
tion, the class of peasant proprietors, began to | between the people and the Government, lays each 
roure itself, like a strong lan after sleep, and of these parties more open to the assaults and en- 


march to the rescue of society, which, after all, they 
might have proved inadequate to save, without the 
exertions and fidelity of the standing army. “It 


was the old policy of France and Spain,” says Mr. 
Laing, “to draw the nobility from their estates 


| croachments of the other : the people will be more 
easily oppressed, and the Government more easily 
overthrown. Where an aristocracy has been over- 
bearing, cruel, aud unjust, as has too often been the 
case, its destrneticn is the overthrow of a tyranny, 
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but not necessarily the substitution of freedom: it 


may be, and often will be, a mere change of 


oppressors, and the new oppression may be more 
galling than the old. The stability of the Govern- 


ment, as well as the liberty of the subject, depend | 


upon other arrangements. The amount of personal 
freedom enjoyed by the individual depends, as we 
shall presently see, almost entirely upon the ques- 
tion whether municipal er beauraueratic institu- 
tions, self-government or functionarism, pervade 
the nation. Whatever, therefore, has a tendency 
to increase the number or rivet the hold of these 
functionaries, is, ‘pso Jacto, unfavourable to indi- 
vidual liberty; and this is equally true whether 


the State is termed a Republic or an Empire. | 


Now, the law of equal inheritance has a direct and 
most powerful tendency to increase the number of 


. , . ; | 
those public functionaries, who already swarm to | 


such an extent in both Germany and France as to 
interfere with freedom of action in almost every 
moment and every transaction of daily life. It is 
true, as we showed in our last article on this sub- 
ject, that the difficulty of levying a sufficient 
revenue on a community of small proprietors has, 
by starving the resources out of which these fune- 
tionaries are paid, a strong counteracting tendency 
—a tendency which may, in the end, overpower 
the other. But the first effect is what we have 
stated; the difficulty of finding remunerative em- 
ployment in trade or handicraft, on which we have 
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ages. With us, the class of capitalists, of mea of 
high intellectual and moral character displayed in 
situations of importance, and the strong prestige 
in favour of birth, fortune, and manners, and of 
what we call the nobility and gentry—a class very 
different from the feudal aristocracy of the Conti- 
nent, and depending for social influence on 
popular esteem, and not on roval favour—consti- 
tute this third element in our social structure. 
But no equivalent class, with social intluence to 
‘stand between the monarchic and democratic 
elements in the social body, has formed itself, or 
‘can form itself, on the Continent, where the pro- 
perty of land, which is almost the only kind of 
property, is universally distributed into small and 
almost equal portions. Where all are equal, or 
nearly so, no pre-eminent social influence is ac- 
corded to property ; and the only influence remain- 
\ing is that of military or civil authority held under 
the Crown or the executive power. The people 
have no independent representatives ; no leaders or 
'deftenders of importance and weight, either with 
‘their own body or with their rulers ; no influential 
| organs of public opinion; nothing, in short, to 
oppose to misgovernment and oppression but phy- 
‘sical force. This is a social state much nearer to 
|a military despotism than to a free constitution. 
| If we sit down, and try to sketch that social con- 
| dition which practically must be, of all others, the 
‘least favourable to the establishment and perma- 


already dwelt so fully, creates such a multitude of | nence of free institutions, and to the liberty of a 
claimants—of mendicants, in fact—for the poorest | people, we come unexpectedly and unwillingly to 
post under Government, that any reduction in their | the conclusion that it is the social condition whieh 
number has practically been found impossible. | approaches most nearly to a perfect equality. 
The French are compelled to retain their intoler- | Liberty and equality! These are two clements 
able system of puppets, because its abolition would | which cannot co-exist in society .... A military 
deprive a large number of functionaries of their | [or civil} aristocracy is the only Government appli- 
bread, and cause an outery which no Government | cable, or perhaps possible, in this social state of 
dare to face. In the same manner they dare not | agrarian equality.” 

revise their restrictive commercial policy, because | Mr. Laing states his 
such revision would entail a diminution of their | broadly, but thus much we must admit as unques- 
vast army of douaniers; and those who would | tionable; that in almost every country where the 
thus be thrown out of work would g6 to swell the | aristocracy has been extinguished or sapped by 
already formidable ranks of the turbulent and dis- | the subdivision of the land, the interference of the 
contented, because unemployed and unfed, popula- | civil authorities with individual action is most 
tion of the towns—the classes dangereuses of | oppressive and intolerable, and wholly at variance 
Paris, Lyons, and Bordeaux. Thus no reduction | with English notions of freedom; and that the 
in the number of the public functionaries can safely | very same characteristics of inertia, unintellectu- 
take place in France ; while in Austria one curious | ality, and uncombiningness, which we have noticed 
but very natural consequence of the Revolution has | as rendering the class of small proprictors power- 
been actually to augment the pay of many of the | less against the energetic and revolutionary popu- 
officials, and thus very greatly, but also again} lation of the towns, will render them equally 
very naturally, to disgust the tax-paying peasant | defenceless against the encroaching and compress- 
proprietor. |ing influence of the governing powers. 

But functionarism must be considered in another} But, at all events (it will be said), whether the 
paper ; our only concern with it here was in so far | law of equal inheritance be or be not favourable to 
as it was fostered by peasant proprietorship and | political stability and civil liberty, there can be no 
The following remarks | question that it operates powerfully to spread pacific 


conclusions somewhat 





was Inimical to freedom. 


of Mr. Laing have much weight; though we would | dispositions among the people, and will in time, if 


not be understood to indorse them all. “ What-| persevered in, put an end to international wars. 
ever be the form of government, a third element Nearly all writers, except Mr. Laing, have taken 
between the power of the State and the physical i this view of the subject. “ They suppose that war 
foree of the people is indispensable for the security | never can be the choice of a people generally pos- 
of freedom, and the stability of social institutions, | sessed of property, and having a preponderating 
The aristoeracy, or the clergy of the Church of Rome, ‘influence and voice in their own poblic affairs ; 
or both, formed this third element in the middle | beeanse property, especially landed property, which 
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cannot be concealed, suffers in war equally from | 
friend and foe, by taxation or devastation ; and | 
where the great mass of the people are landed pro- 
prietors, having this obvious interest in avoiding | 
war, the most self-willed Government must be cone 
strained, they conceive, to maintain peace.” 
view appears plausible at first sight, but we shall 
see Treason to question its soundness when we look 
a little more closely into the secondary operation 
of this cherished law. The common error of the 
writers who have treated of this subject las been 
to look only at the operation of territorial sub- 
division upon one class of the community, and to 


ignore its effect upon all other classes. We are. 


again driven back upon the inquiry, What becomes 
of the younger sons? Of those who receive their | 
portion in money because the patrimonial inheri- 
tance will not admit of further morcellenecnt, and | 
who go forth to seck their fortune, many flock to 
the tuwns to « ngage in some brane h of industry or 
trac, and, on arriving there, they find, as we have 
shown, all these branches not only already over- 
stocked, but narrowed more and more every suc- 


ceeding year Ly that peculiar operation of peasant | 


proprictorship which we last month traced out in 
detail. Many more flock to the towns in the hope 
of obtaining some appoiutment under Government, 
appointments against the number and the remune- 
ration of which, as we have seen, the same peasant 


proprietorship j necessarily wages an unceasing war. | 


Michelet, in his work called “Le Peuple,” draws a 
most pitiable picture of both these classes—of the 
disappointinent which attends most of the as spirants, 
and of the paltry pittance on which even the sue- 
cesstul competitors must be content to live. 


their readiest recruits; it is these who are loudest 
iu echoing the war-cry, whensoever, by whom- 
soever, and on what pretext soever, it may be 
raised. Nothing can be more natural, 
more Mevitable; all other avenues to occupation 


and to wealth have met their advances with an | 


inpassable barrier or a rude repulse. Unless they 
<ee a chance of carving their fortune out of civil 
commotion, military service is the only thing left 


them to fall back upon. War opens to them a vista, 
Behind them lie | 


ot the most brilliant possibilities. 
peuury, obscurity, a hopeless struggle against 
adverse destiny ; before them a career, 
beckoning, of advancement, victory, and renown. 
Even in those cases where the patrimonial estate 
is large enough to afford a prospective inheritance 


to all the members of the family, the same result | 


ensues, though by a rather different process. “Ln 
almost every peasant proprictor’s family (says Mr. 
Laing) there are one or two grown-up young men, 
the sons and heirs of the labouring proprietor, who 
have no employment at home till the small estate 
becomes vacant by the death of their parents. 
Their additional labour is not required for its 
cultivation while the parent is able to work. It is, 
however, a secure living to look to, and to fall baek 
upon after the parents’ death. ‘This mass of popu- 


Jation includes a large proportion of all the youth. 


of an age and habits suit- 
In France alone there 


of France and Germany, 
able for military service. 


The | 


It is | 
among these two classes that the war-party find 


nothing | 


bright and | 


cou tiv, 
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are 10,262,046 landed proprietors. Lt we allow 
one-third of these to belong to heads of families 
with sous grown up while the parent is still able 
to work and cultivate his little property, what a 
| vast body of young men do we find, in this social] 
state, ever ready and eager for military service and 
warfare! ‘To learn a trade or handicraft which 
cannot subsist them until they have acquired it, 
and which they would have to CE AS SOON as 
their little heritages fall to them, is by no means 
so suitable to their position in life, even in a pru- 
dential view, as to enter into military service, in 
which they are fed, clothed, and lodge “d from the 
| very first day, are engaged fur a teria of years 
| Which they can very well spare, end are then free 
to return to their little heritages, or to re-engage, 
according to their prospects. .... War would 
thus seem to be a nece ssary sequence oi the social 
istate of those countries in which landed property 
is generally and almost equally distributed—war 
abroad, or tumult and revolution at home. This 
is clearly shown in Switzerland. ‘The Swiss youth 
are scattered over Europe and America in various 
temporary employments, as servants, innkeepers, 
Switzerland manufactures, also, to 





| adventurers, 1 manu 
| no inconsiderable extent, for foreign markets. Yet 
) with all these outlets and employments for her 
| youth, Switzerland furnishes regiments to J gr 
| Rome, and other Italian States, and keeps, i 
| reality, a very large standing army, in em 
| to her population, always on foot, but always in 
jforeign pay. . 6. . ‘This social state—a state, 
| namely, in which temporary employment is more 
| suitable than life-long application to one pursuit; 
this social element—the youth of a country ving 
| yet in certainty of future 
| subsistence, has, in every age and nation, and even 
| In every fi unily, snpeded industry and application 
tu the useful and peaceful arts, and engendered a 
spirit of temporary exertion, and a wild one 
| for excitement which warfare only can gratify. 
This prodigious development of an element of war- 
| fare iu the new social state of Europe, _—_ well 
make the observer of our times panse before he 
admits that universal and perpetual peace is a 
necessary result of a universal diffusion of landed 
prope rty 

It is, moreover, a mistake to suppose that even 
the peasant proprietors themselves— the actual 
holders and cultivators of the soil—are seces- 
sardy, by interest and position, liostile to war. 
Not only do they often share the notion that war 
provision for their younger brothers and 
sons—and we know how, even in this 
many a sturdy and reluctant tax-payer is 
a vehetne ut opponent of any abolition of sinecures, 


cst present idleness, 


is a 
younger 


or reduction in the army or the navy, if he has a 
Pson to be prove led for, 


or a brother to be pro- 
mote i—but the idea that war may be waged at 
the ei Ww. yS ‘ost, as in the early days of Napoleon, 
is firmly rooted in the minds of a large portion ot 


} 
| the com munity, and is fostered ly men from whom 
{ 


_ better thoughts might be expe ted. Even M. 
Michelet, who ought to be ashamed to pander to 


the selfish and malignant passions of his country- 
| men, did not scruple to write thus, two years be- 
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fore the Revolution of 1848 :—*“I never saw. in | 


any history, a thirty years’ peace. The bankers, | 
who have never foreseen any revolution, reply that | 
there will be no stir in Europe. The first reason | 
they give is, that peace is profitable to the world. | 
‘Yo the world! Yes: and but little so to us. 
Others are running, we are walking; we shall | 
soon be the hindmost. Secondly, they say, ‘ War 
ean only begin with a loan, and we will not grant | 
it” But what if it be begun with a treasure such | 
as Russia is accumulating? What if the war be | 
made to support the war, as in the time of Napo- | 
Jeon?” Here is M. Michelet, a Frenchman, a phi- | 
losopher, an advocate of peasant properties, stimu- 
lating his countymen’s passion for war, suggesting 
‘'t a3 a means of promoting the prosperity of France, 
and intimating that it can be earried on at the 
expense of her neighbours. 

Our survey of this great question, then, has 
hown much ground for believing that the preva- 
lent opinion as to the social, political, and economic 
consequences of the subdivision of land, is partial, 
incomplete, and therefore, of necessity, erroneous ; 
chat the law of equal inheritance is by no means as 
javourable to peace, to freedom, to political tran- | 
quillity, or to the general prosperity of the com- | 
munity, as it is commonly represented to be; that 
these happy results can only ensue when the pos- | 
seasors of land shall have become the sole class of 
the community, having absorbed or superseded 
every other class ; that, in fine, a nation consisting | 
of small proprietors may ultimately be peaceful, 
prosperous, conservative and free, but scarcely a 
nation merely comprising such a class, especially 
if that class be preponderating, and artificiaily 
fostered and increased; and that the system of 
peasant proprietorship therefore, if persisted in, 
must lead to, and if suece-sful must involve, a popu- 
lation stationary in numbers, and, as we shall | 
shortly perceive, stationary in civilisation also. 

But we shall not be in a position to pronounce 
a definite judgment on this mighty question, till 
we have considered what would be the effect 
produeed on the general tone and character of 
society by the subdivision of land, when the 
system had attained its full development and | 
worked out its final issue—what would be its | 
operation on civilisation, using the word in its 
widest signification, that is to say, on the pro- 
“reas of humanity in the elaboration of its highest 
capacities, and the achievement of its noblest | 
destinies.? | 





* The following is Guizot’s admirable analysis of the idea com- 
prised under the word “ civilisation :”— 

“Pour commencer cette récherche, je vais essayer de mettre | 
sous vos yeux quelques hypothises ; je decrirai an certain nombre | 
d'états de société, ct puis nous nous demanderons si Viustinct | 
xtuéral y reconncitroit l'état d'un peuple qui se civilise, si c'est la 
le sens que le genre Lhumain attache naturellement au mot ‘civi- 
lization,’ 

“ Voiei un peuple dont la vie extérieure est douce, commode ; 
‘| paige pea d’impots, il ne soufire point ; la justice lui est rendue 
dans les relations privées; eu un mot, lexistence mut rielle, dans 
“on ensemble, est assez bien ct heureusement régi¢e. Mais en 
inéme temps l'existence intellectaelle et morale de ce peuple est | 
teuue avee grand soin dams un ctat d'eazourdiss: iment, Cinerue, ye | 





le scutnment, | 
Ceci n'est pas sans exemple. Ilyaen un 
bliques aristocratiques of lew sujets | 


ne yeux pas dire doppression, parce qa'sl nen a pas | 
tims <de compression. 
zrand nombre de petites repu 





' aux besoins intellecituels et morau 


' earactére de la vie morale; 


| des populations de T’Asie, oh les 


pea dintéréts generanx, tres peu did 


| SAUVAWeS | la Lberté ct Végalit ’ 


| s‘¢tend et s amehore. 
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Now, in order to see our way clearly towards 
a reply to these inquiries, we must assume the law 
of equal inheritance to have completed its work : 
we mnust imagine the perilous and painful process 
by which the class of peasant proprietors is to 
starve out and absorb into itself every other class 
to have been undergone and overpast; we must 
suppose the population to have become almost, or 
altogether, stationary, and the whole community to 


ont ¢té ainsi trufé comme des troupeanx, bien tenas et materielle- 
ment heureux, mais sans activité infellectuelle et morale. Est-ce 
la le civilization ? est-ce JA un penple qui se civilise » 

“ Voici une autre hypothése: c'est une peuple dont lexistence 
matérielle est moins douce, moins commode, supportable cependant, 
En revanche, on n’a point négligé les besoins moraux, intellectuels ; 
on leur distribue une certaine piture; on cultive dans ce peuple 
des sentimens Glevés, purs ; ses croyances religieuses, morales, ont 
de développement ; mais oa a grand soin 

le la liberte; on donne satisfaction 
comme ailleurs aux besoins 
on mesure & chacan sa part de vérite; On ne permet A 
tout Liimmolilite est le 
c'est Petat of sont tombces la plupart 
donunations théoerat jus 
état des Indons, parexemple. Je 


atteint un certain des 


@étouffer en lui le pris 


matene!s ; 


personne de la chercher a lui seul. 


retiennent lhumanité ; c’est 
fuis la méme question que sur le peuple precedent: est-ce LA un 
' 

peuple qui se civilise ? 
“Je prends une ti 
chaque individu est tres grande 
au moins passagere. Chacun fait A peu prées ce gull veut, et ne 
differe pas beaucoup en puissance de son voisin; mais il y 
es publiques, tres pea de 

des individus se 


isitme et derniére hypothtse. La liberté de 


linevalite entre eux est rare, ou 
«i tr 


socict¢, en un mot; les facultés et l’existence 
déploient et s'écoulent isolément sans agir les uns sur les autres, 
sans laisser de traces ; les générations successives laissent la socicte 
au méme point ol elles l’ont recue; c'est Tétat des tribus 
sont Li; et pourtant, & coup s4r, 
la civilization n’y est point. 

“Je pourrais multiplier ces hypothéses ; mais je crois que nous en 
uvons assez pour démeler quel est le sens populaire et naturel da 


| mot eivilization. 


“Tl est clair qu’aucun des états que je viens de parcourir ne cor- 


» | 
‘respond, selon le bon sens naturel des hommes, A ce terme, 


Pourquoi ? Il me semble que le premier fait qui sort compris dans 
le mot civilization, c'est le fait de progrés, de développement ; i 
reveille aussitét Vidée dun peuple qui warehe, non pour chaager 


_de place, mais pour changer d'état; d'un peaple dont la cond:tion 


Liidée du progrés, du développement, me 

parait Ctre lidée fondamentale coutennue sous le mot de civilization. 
“Est-ce JA tout, Messicurs? Avons nous épuise le sens 

naturel, usuel, dau mot ciedization .” Le fait ne contient-il rea de 

plus ? 

“C'est A peu pros comme si nous demandions: Lespéce hamaine 


n'est elle, au fond, qu’ane fourmilliére, une soeiétée 04 il ne sagisse 


que d’ordre et de lien-¢tre, o& plas la somme du trav ail sera 


| grande et la répartition des fruits de travail ¢quitable, plus le bat 


sera attcint et le progres accompli ? 

“TJinstinct des hommes répugne A une défiaition si étroite de la 
destinée humaine. Ii lui semble, au premicr aspect, que le mot 
civilization comprend quelque chose de plas ctendu, de plus com- 
plexe, de supérieur A la pure perfection des relations » vciales, de la 
force et da bien-“tre social. I] demande le développement de la 
vie individuelle, de la vie intérieure, le développement de homie 
luiméme, de ses facultés, de ses sentimens, de ses idées. 1) démande 
un ¢tatou, Si la societé y est plas imparfaite qu'ailiears, Uhamanite 
y apparait avec plus de grandeur et de puissance, Il reste 
beaucoup de conqnétes sociales & faire ; mais d'imimenses conquetes 
intellectuelles et morales sont accomples; beaucoup de biens et 
de droits mauqueut & beaucoup d’iommes; mais beascoup de 
grands hommes vivent ct brillent aux yeux du monde, Les 
lettres, les sciences, les arts déploient tout leur Geclat. Partout ou 
le genre homain voit resplendir ces grauds images, ers images 
glorifies de la nature humaine, partout of il voit erées oe tresor 
jouissances sablimes, il reconnoit et nomme la civilization. 

“ Deux faits sont donc compris dans ce nd fait; il subsiste 
A deux conditions, et se révele A deux symptdmes; le dr-veloppe- 
ment de l'activité sociale et celui de l'activité indovidaelle, le 
progres de la somiété et le progres de Thomanité. Partowt oa la 


‘ ‘ . ; 4 wal. . 
' condition extérieare de homme sétend, se vivific, satoruore, 


partout ol Ja nature intime de l'homme se montre avec Golit, uvee 
grandeur, 4 ces deux signes, et souvcot malgré le profuude smper- 
fection de I'tat social, le genre bawain applauds et pryclame be 
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be one uniform body of small, but comfortable and | 


well-to-do land-owners. How or at what cost 
this transition state can be got through, we confess 
we do not clearly see; the problem may prove 
practically insoluble; but we will suppose the 
difficulty successfully surmounted, and the social 
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“Tutus caret obsoleti 
Sordibus tecti 

Caret invidenc& 
Sobrius aula.” 


But a state of material comfort, though em- 


condition so much desired to be finally achieved ; | bellished by content and free from the erindineg 
and we have now to ask ourselves how it will | anxieties which too commonly beset a struggling 
operate on the deeper interests and higher pros- | existence, is not the highest position, nor the sole 


pects of our race ? 


| good, for humanity to aim at. 


A society com- 


It is not to be denied that a state of universal | posed of one uniform class, enjoying a universally 


competence, in which there shall be no inordinate 
wealth and no sordid indigence; from which 
extravagance and pauperism shall be alike ex- 
cluded; where a redundant population and ex- 
cessive competition shall no longer condemn the 
child to premature, nor the man to overwhelming, 
labour; where industry and temperance shall be 
sure of their reward; where every man shall be 
happy, 

“whose wish and care 

A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air 


In his own ground ;” 


where every man shall “sit under his own vine 
and his own fig-tree, none daring to make him 
afraid’— it is not to be denied that a state such 
as this is, even in prospect, full of fascinations for 
those who, like ourselves, have been long saddened 
and perplexed by the multitudinous anomalies, the 
startling extremes, the sore moral maladies, the 
grievous physical sufferings, which disfigure the 
actual society around us. We regard with a 
sense of unspeakable relief the picture of a social 
state from which are banished nearly all the 
evils which have so long baffled and amazed us 
here—which have driven the philanthropist to 
despair, the wretched to rebel, and the religious 
man to seek refuge in another life against the 
sorrows and sufferings which seem incurable in 
this. The mere idea that such a comparative 
Paradise is attainable disposes us to listen with 
impatient indignation to the doubter who throws 
cold water on our enthusiasm, by calling upon us 
to pause and inquire whether this apparent Eden 
may not have some counterbalancing disadvantages 
which, in our zeal, we have overlooked, and 
whether it may not have to be purchased at a 
price which it would be shallow wisdom and 
sorry economy to pay. Even gold, it is said, may 
be bought too dear. 

There is, no doubt, much, very much, to 
admire in the social condition of the Swiss and 
the Norwegian, and much, very much, to deplore 
It is 


in our own. sad to 
pursuit which with us, in every line, seems 
essential to success; it is sad to see so many 


thousands, propter vitam vivendi perdere causas, 
whose whole existence, from the cradle to the 
grave, is one breathless hurry—a race, a struggle, 
and a strife; it is lamentable to see one class who 
live only to toil, side.by side with another who 


live only to squande r; and we are tempted to think 
how far more enviable is that nation where every 
one has something, and nobody has much. 


see the intensity of 


| 





| diffused compete nee, will be stationary, not pro- 


Now, progress is the 
Contentment is a 


gressive in its character. 
very essence of civilisation. 


blessed thing; but the content which arises from 
having achieved much, and the content which 


consists in being satistied with little, have very 
different influences on national, as on individual 
development. ‘There is a content which rests in a 
lazy and unambitious mediocrity, which buries its 
talent in the earth, acquiesces in a stagnant vege- 
tation, and aspires after no higher life; and there 
is a content which flows out of a just estimate of 
the objects of exertion and the ends of life, the 
result of having aspired after attainable and worthy 
aims, not of having been devoid of aspirations 
altogether. The one is the last and _ noblest 
victory of the ripened mind; the other is the 
most fatal enemy to the amelioration and maturity 
of the race. ‘There are two sources which foster in 
the bosom of a nation the elements of the higher 
civilisation; the stimulus of necessity, and the 
stimulus of leisure. In a community of peasant 
proprietors both these will be absent. Men who 
are secure of finding in the quiet culture of the 
soil a maintenance adequate to their few require- 
ments, and who see no prospect and no motive for 
rising above the level mediocrity of their neigh- 
bours, are wholly without that spur to strenuous 
exertion which works such miracles in less mono- 
tonous and less comfortable communities, which 
so often makes the poor man fight his way to 
wealth, and the industrious man to leisure, and the 
uneducated man to the loftiest heights of poetry 
and science. An assured competence, however 
small, is, of all the foes to energy and success, 
the most fatal, and the most paralysing. <Ac- 
cordingly, we find that sameness and stationari- 
ness characterise nations among whom peasant 
proprietors predominate and give the tone. 
“This state of society (says Mr. Laing) is 
necessarily stationary at a certain attainment of 
well-being. It is not, and cannnot be, proyres- 
sion. It admits of no advance in the means and 
ways of living, acting, or thinking, beyond a certain 
fixed hereditary standard ; and one generation can- 
not afford to acquire or to gratify any higher tastes 
or wan's than those of the generation w vhich pre- 
ceded it. In the countries or districts in which 
this social state has been established for ages, as in 
Switzerland, the Tyrol, Norway, Flanders, the 
man of the 1%th century is the man of the 14th. 
His way of living, his way of thinking, his diet, 
dwelling, dress, his tastes, wants, and enjoyment, 
his ideas, his civilisation, are stereotyped. . 4 « - 
The having enough for the most simple wants and 
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tastes of a working agricultural life, the contented- 
ness of a whole population with this enough, and 


the legal impediment, from the equal division of 


property among the children, to any class in the 
community attaining permanently more than this 


enough, may be a very happy social state, and alto- | 


gether in accordance with the spirit and precepts 
of ancient philosophers: but it is a philosophy of 
barbarism, not of civilisation—a social state of 
routine and stagnation, not of activity and progress. 
. . . » Hereditary wealth is too rare for the indi- 
viduals possessing it to formaclass in society... . 
The want of such a class with more than the bare 


higher material or intellectual objects than the sup- 


household work, is not favourable to the progress 


| 


i 
' 


means of living, and with the leisure to apply to| has its reverse side. 
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something bevond and above all these—something 
for which a portion of these may wisely be emperilled 
and sacriticed; that perpetual progress namely, 
that ceaseless aspiration, that illimitable striving 
after loftier and still loftier heights in knowledge, in 
wisdom, in conception, in achievement, which 
constitute at once the nobility ot the individual, 


‘| the glory of the nation, the hope and the grandeur 


of the race. 
Even the favourable picture which we have 
adopted from the advocates of peasant proprietor- 


_ ship of the state of material comfort, steady indastry, 


and security of social position which it engenders, 
Security has its injurious as 
well as its serviceable action on the character and 


plying of their household wants by their own | habits; and men who do not strive to rise will not 


always be able to prevent themselves from falling. 


. . . . . lr m4 . ; ° . . 
of society. ‘The material objects and interests must | There is much truth in the following remarks, 


predominate over those intellectual and moral ones 
which dignify man as motives to action, but which 
must remain almost dormant in society if there be 
no class free from the cares of daily subsistence, and 
with the education and leisure which only an 
opulent class can command, to cultivate and act on 
them. Education of an ordinary kind may be 
widely diffused in this social state, reading, writing, 
and useful acquirements may be imparted to all the 


| 


| 
' allowance. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


though we are not prepare! to adopt them without 
“The security afforded by the pos- 
session of a patch of land is often worse than 
insecurity. Granting that its owner is aware that, 
in ordinary seasons, its produce will suffice to 
support himself and his family, he cannot fail 


'to be at the same time impressed with the cone 


viction that his destiny is fixed and irrevocable ; 
that he has no means of advancing himself ; and 


population, and yet education may be very defective | that he and his suecessors must continue to pass 


and uninfluential, and may lose in depth what it 
gains in breadth. Few in this social state are ina 
condition to enter into those higher studies and 
sciences which not only elevate the individual to a 
high pitch of mind, but give society itself the 
language, ideas, and spirit of a higher intellectual 
condition.” 

In fact, without necessity to stimulate talent in 
the mass, and without an opulent and leisure class 
to cultivate and to reward scientifie and literary 
eminence, the very elements and conditions of the 
nobler civilisation will be wanting. Intellectual 
cultivation will be monotonous and mediocre, even 
if it do not become wholly utilitarian : the abstract, 
the profound, and the poetic, will be in imminent 
danger of being starved out of existence by want of 
the encouragement on which alone they can thrive. 
Moreover, a society of equals, with no hierarchy of 
vradations to cement them into one mass, will bea 
mere aggregation of independent units, isolated and 
self-contained, with no mental collision, and little 
varied interchange of thought. All being occupied 
in the same pursuits, and living in the same intel- 
lectual and moral atmosphere, there can be little of 
that diversity of view and opposition of ideas by 
which truth is elicited and intelligence aroused. 
It is not out of a nation of peasant proprietors, 
though it may occasionally be out of their class, 
that poets, artists, philosophers, or astronomers can 
come forth. Where, among such, could Shakspere 
or Dante. Phidias or Canova, Plato or Bacon, 
Copernicus, Galileo, or La Place, find the apprecia- 
tion upon which they live, the reward to which 
they aspire, or the sustenance and stimulus without 
which they could not struggle into being? No! 
Material well-being, the absence of want, a diffused 
uniformity of comfort, are valuable attainments, and 
amply worth much effort to compass; but there is 








| 


; 
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their days in the same unnoticed obscurity and 
poverty. And it is scarcely possible that he should 
have this conviction without being listless, and 
the slave of routine practices. ‘The happiness of 
peasant proprietors seems very much akin to 
that of oysters: they are ignorant and satistied. 
. » . . Their security is not a source of activity 
and wealth, but of indolence and poverty, and 
goes far to extinguish that desire to excel and to 
rise to a higher station which is the origin of all 
improvement, and of whatever is refined and 
exalted. ‘The small proprietors and farmers of 
France (says Dr. Birkbeck) having no means of 
improving their condition, submit to necessity, and 
pass their lives contentedly.’ It is customary at 
this moment, in several of the southern depart- 
ments of that kingdom, as it was SUUU years 
ago, to thresh corn by treading it out by horses 
and oxen.’® The fact is, we fear, that, from the 
law of our imperfect nature, content and progress 
can rarely go together, nor competence and laborious 
ambition. ‘The fate of the yeomen class in England 
—especially of those “statesmen,’ as they are 
termed, who still linger in Cumberland and West- 
moreland—is a confirmatory comment on this text. 
Their fifty or sixty acres of hereditary land, 
though amply sufficient to maintain them in 
homely abundance, is not enough fully to employ 
their time, or arouse their dormant energies. In 
a deplorable proportion of cases they become 
dawdling and inactive, suffer dreadfully from the 
tedium vita, take to drinking, get into difficulties, 
and are ultimately compelled to sell their patri- 
monial estate to some wealthier and more energetic 
neighbour. The class is fast dying out. 

To set against these considerations, we must 


* Mc Culloch, “Treatise’on Succession,” p. 9). 
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observe that there is one kind of intelligence which 
will usually be more highly developed in a com- 


munity of small proprietors than in one where, 
civilisation is more systematic, and where division | 


of labour has been carried to perfection; that kind 
of intelligence, we mean, which consists in fer- 
tility of resource, and a wide range of adaptability | 
of the faculties possessed. ‘The result of the system 
of division of labour, when carried to that height 
at which it produces the most astonishing miracles | 
of industry and art, is to confine the faculties of 
the individual, as the price paid for their perfect 
development in one direction. The continental 
peasants—and the same is true to some extent of 
their artisans also—can do a little in many lines, 
but can do nothing in a first-rate style. Hence 
they are very inferior to the English labourers as 
ploughmen, as blacksmiths, as carpenters; but they 
make better colonists. They are more miscella- 
neously clever, and can make themselves more 
“generally useful.” Mr. Laing observes with 
much justice, “ The exercise of the faculties by the 
application of the mind to a variety of operations, 
the invention, the ingenuity, and judgment called 
forth, the resources to be found for want of skill, 
tools, and co-operative aid, make the production of 
‘an article by single-handed or by family work 
much more intellectual and improving, although 
the article produced be very much inferior and 
more costly than if it had been produced by fac- 
tory-work. The product in the latter case is 
better, but not the producer. His mind is less 
exerted, his faculties less exercised, by his day’s 
work, than the man’s who has to apply himself 
every day to various occupations; who perhaps 
has to make a nail, forge a horse-shoe, nail it on, 
voke his cart, mend it, drive it to market, and sell 





TRAVELLER. 


This is very true: confinement to one fractional 
division of industry has an unqnestionable tendency 
to cramp and dwarf a man’s intelligence; and the 
counteraction must be sought in that general mental 
cultivation for which the superior productiveness 
of assorted and combined labour ought to purchase 
leisure and means, 

We have now gone fully into the consideration 
of this momentous and deeply-interesting social 
problem ; and we will sum up the results.in a few 
brief sentences. We believe that the compulsory 
(or universally customary) partition of land would, 
in the end, lead to a state of society which’ neither 
the philosopher nor the statesman’ could regari 
with complacency ; a state which appears attractive 
only where its first operation is exclusively scen, 
and its ultimate consequences are kept out of view ; 
a state which, after the effects of its incipient and 
incomplete application have been reaped, must. be 
hostile in its further progress to peace, to freedom, 
to political tranquillity and permanence ; a. state 
which, when entirely reached (if this be ever pos- 
sible), would be fatal alike to the multiplication 
and the progress of mankind. At the same.time, 
it is monstrous that industrious men should: be 
unable to obtain land, and to rise into the position 
of proprietors; not only should all obstacles in 
their way be removed, but every encouragement 
should be given them to attempt and to succeed. 
The subdivision of land should be left wholly ‘free 
—should be neither impeded nor enforeed by 
legislation. Entails should be abolished; the 
law, which in England confers the real property 
of an intestate upon the eldest son or the nearest 
male heir, and that which in France compels the 
division equally among the children, should be 
both abrogated. Legislative restrictions once re- 
moved, variety of individual opinion would then 





a load of corn of his own sowing, reaping, and 
threshing. 
tion all his life, in the sub-division of work to 
which he belongs, will scarcely be a man of such 
mental powers—at least his work will not make 
him so—as this individual of multifarious occupa- 
tions. The working peasant proprietor in Switzer- 
land, who sits down in winter, after his crops are 
reaped, to make a clock or a gun, will not certainly 
produce a time-piece like Dent's, or a fowling-piece 
like Smith's; but his faculties and thinking powers 
are more exercised by his work than those of any 
ene operative employed by Mr. Dent or Mr. Smith 
in making the one separate part of their more per- 
fect machines which he is bred to make. . . . As 


far as a man’s daily occupations influence his mental 
aondition, factory- work tends to lower, not to raise, 
his intellectual powers.” 


The individual doing one single opera- | 


operate to produce a varied social state; there 
would be large estates, and wealthy proprietors, 
and a leisure class, to supply the conservative 
| element and encourage the higher civilisation ; 
and there would be peasant properties to form the 
| stepping-stone and the reward for those among the 
labourers who had the desire and the capacity to 
rise. There would be an educated class to culti- 
‘vate the nobler fields of intellect and science; there 
would be an aristocracy to stand between the people 
and the Throne; there would be a peasantry con- 
tented even when striving and ambitious, because 
conscious of no injustice, and irritated by no in- 
superable obstacles; and there would be a yeo- 
manry to complete and consolidate the social 
hierarchy. 
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ALIAN 


A CHRISTMAS-TIDE BALLAD. 


ALIANORE in her chamber knelt, 

Down by her bedside lone; 
And agen she made her frequent prayer— 
And mighty her beseechings were, 

If prayer be sigh and moan. 


*4 Mary queen, who reign’st in heaven, 
Return my lord to me, 

In joy or grief, in life or death, 
Ev'n as it willeth thee. 


“Six days agone, Childe Waters he said, 
‘I hunt a deer of prime; 

And his dainty flesh shall feed my poor, 

Who sit in the hall, or sing at my door, 
Tn the coming Christmas time.’ 


* Farewell he said, and a kind kiss gave— 
God speed I bade the giver: 

But we said Farewell for the merry deer liunt, 
And not for aye and ever. 


“QO virgin queen, the Christmas morn, 
It breaks upon the morrow ; 

Now, for thy blessed Babe his sake, 
Let it not come in sorrow.” 


A weary horse is at the gate, 
He bears a yeoman bold, 

And a little child with feet all bare, 
Spite of winter cold. 


“ What news? what news?” cried the servitors all: 


The rider nothing said, 

But sad and slow he trod the stair, 
As with a lady’s tread : 

For his heart of hope aweary was, 
And doubt had grown to dread. 


“ What news dost bring ?” cried Alianore : 
“Oh, let it happy be, 

And | will kiss thy broad br own hand, 
And richly guerdon thee !” 


“From dawn to dark I sought i’ the wood,” 
The yeoman made reply, 

« And saw Red Robin lie dead with cold. 
And the fox go hungry by,— 


“A little child in the wood I found, 
Mid wintry dangers rife : 

Save these, I saw no thing that lived, 
Or ever yet had life.” 


Alianore nought answer?d, 
Nothing answered she ; 

But laid her head on her pillow so white, 
Weeping piteously. 


‘A little while since,and my pretty boy died— | 

My dear lord now is gone ; | 
Oh, now whose heart shall nestle to mine 

These dreary nights and lone ?’ 
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The little child through the wood that came, 
He sat by the kitchen fire, 
And stedfast looked on the burning brand— 
One holly-spray in his little hand, 
And one in his jetty hair. 


They brought him a cup of sweet warm milk, 
And a cake of wheaten bread ; 

“ Now eat thy fill, thou pretty boy,” 
A kindly maiden said, 

“ And give me a kiss in thankfulness :” 
But he never turned his head. 


He ate not of the wheaten bread, 
Nor drank he of the cup ; 

But bent his eyes on the burning fire, 
And never once looked up. 


Another came: she kissed his cheek, 
And cried ‘twas icy cold ; 

And, Lord! to look on his baby eves, 

They were so hard, and sad, and wise, 
And he scarce four years old. 


At length from his fireside seat he leapt, 
And crossed towards the door, 

His white feet, like uncertain lichts, 
Flickering over the floor. 


He clomb the stair as a shadow goes, 
Nor pause nor halt made he, 

Till he came to the door of Alianore, 
Still weeping piteously. 


His hands he crossed upon his breast, 
The holly-bough atween, 

And stood on the threshold as dumb and still 
As if he stone had been. 


“God's mercy on me!” cried Eleauor then, 
As she raised her eyes to see, 
“Sure this is my babe, Childe Waters his babe, 
Returned from death to me. 


“Yet no, for his mouth had ever a smile, 
And his eyes were purely blue : 

Thy face is the face of a weary man, 
And thine eyes are black of hue. 


“Yet hither to me, my pretty boy, 
And tell me thy sorrows all : 
All wordless then to her side went he, 
Kissing her hand right prettily, 
And on his knees did fall. 


“Nay, climb to my knee,” said Alianore, 
« Poor bale, so sad and young, 
And tell to me, with those great black ey es, 


What thief did steal thy tongue ;” 
For she felt a love in her heart that rose, 


Sudden, and strange, and strong. 
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The little child sate on the lady’s knee, - 
He kissed her on the cheek, 

His little arms round her neck he clasped, 
Yet never a word did speak. 


But the holly-spray that he held in his hand 
He placed in her bosom fair, 

The while he looked into her eyes, 
With fixed and hungry stare. 


Now saints above! but how it was 
I dare not seek to know, 

But true it is that holly-spray green 
Did melt on her heart like snow — 


Upon her heart, and into her heart, 
And grew to this knowledge grim : 
“Childe Waters thy lord is dead in the wood, 
And the snow lies over him.” 


That strange boy gazed into her eyes, 
The growing ‘thought to see, 

And when it flashed beneath the lash, 
He murmured, “ Verily.” 


Her mantle and hood he laid at her feet ; 
“Oh, come, dear lady, come !” 

But now the child had utterance found, 
*Twas Alianore was dumb. 


But she shrouded her head in her hood of fur, 
Her mantle dight she on, 

And when the boy from the window leapt 
She followed: fear was gone. 

Strange! though the leap was twenty feet, 
Yet bruised was never‘a bone. 


A stalwart horse, as white as milk, 
Beneath the casement stood : 

“Ride, lady, ride !—there’s many a mile 
To journey throngh the wood.” 


So Eleanor leapt to the saddle high, 
Trapped so fine and brave ; 

But sad and slow the horse did go, 
As bearing one to the grave. 


Mile after mile they travelled on, 
And mile and mile again: 

But the little child walked every rood, 
Holding the bridle rein. 


Their shadows, and they, and the lady moon, 
They journeyed all silently, 

Until they came to an open place, 
Where grew one only tree. 


The pale horse stood at the old tree’s root: 
“ Dear lady, light thee down; 

For here beneath great treasure is hid, 
And it is all thine own.” 


Then eleanor leapt from her saddle seat, 
And down upon her knees, 

And wrought in the snow with her lady hands 
Till they were like to freeze. 


ALIANORE, 


And as the heaps, on either side, 
Still higher grew and spread, 

So grew a longing at her heart, 
A longing and a dread. 


“Q God! I fear—it is so cold !— 
The snow to my heart hath crept.” 
Then did she weep, while John-a-Frost, 
He froze the tears she wept. 


But faster and faster her hands she plies, 
As faster her tears do fall: 

“ Dear lady, dear iady, a little while yet, 
And thy Isbour is ended all.” 


That strange, strange child, with his eyes so black, 
A dreary truth he said, 
For a minute more, and poor Alianore, 


She found Childe Waters dead! 


Straight and stark, with his face to heaven, 
A last prayer still in his eye, 

A bloody brand in his bruised hand, 
And a bloodier one thereby. 


The wail of Alianore, God wot, 
Had cleft the heart of Cain ; 

“Yet will I not ban the vengeful man 
Thy precious life hast ta’en— 


“For yonder comes the Christmas morn, 
Creeping over the hill, | 

And He was born this blessed day, 

Will purge thy sin and mine away, 
And his who wrought this ill.” 

Her pallid cheek to his cheek she laid. 
And then she grew quite still. 


Now rest the soul of the good Friar John, 
Who tolled the matin bell! 

He ever, unto his dying day, 
This frequent tale would tell,— 


How Alianore in the wood he saw 
Yclad in garment white, 

And a little child, his feet all bare, 
With heavenly wings bedight. 


And he m 
And his eyes were purely blue, 

And in his hair were holly-leaves green, 
With berries red of hue. 


And how together they trod the hill 
Whence rose the morning bright, 

And stretched their hands towards the sun 
Like prisoned birds, for flight ; 

How then, like mist, they faded dim 
And slowly from his sight. 


Peace to the soul of Childe Waters, 
And eke of Alianore ; 

And blessings on him who in Christmas cold 
Remembereth Christ his poor! 


arked that his mouth had a holy smile, 
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THE ROUNDHEADS BEFORE PONTEFRACT. 
(Continued from page 702.) 


Ir should be mentioned that at the time Ponte- 

fract Castle was surprised by the Cavaliers, the 

garrison had not within it more than a single 

month's provisions. The first care of the successful 

Royalists was, therefore, to obtain supplies, for they 

well knew the place would soon be invested by the 

troops of the Parliament. The Roundhead force, 

under the command of Sir Henry Cholmley, was 

insufficient to restrain the excursions of the gar- 
rison, so that in a very short time the castle was 

amply supplied with every necessary. The Royalist 

enterprises, at this time, show their surprising 

daring. Hearing that three hundred head of cattle 
were under a guard of Roundhead horse at Knot- 
tingley, they resolved to capture them; and this 
they effected in the most gallant manner. “Having 

noticed,” says Paulden, “that there were at Knot- 

tingley three hundred head of cattle from the north, 

going south, under a guard of five troops of horse, 

we marched forth at night with thirty horse, and 

half-a-dozen foot, with half pikes to drive the 

cattle. We faced the troops that guarded them, 

while our foot drove the herd towards the castle ; 

then we followed and kept betwixt them and 

danger, the enemy not daring to charge us, and we 

all came safe to the castle.” A second party made 

excursions as far as Lincoln, where they actually 

remained for some days, levying contributions on 

the Roundhead adherents. They were joined in 

their progress by many Royalists, but in their way | 
back they were attacked by Colonel Rossiter, a Par- 

liament officer, and sustained a signal defeat, though 

there were but few slain on either side. We return 

to the correspondence of the besiegers. A second 

letter from Margetts attests the resolute bearing of 
the besieged. 


THOMAS MARGETTS TO CAPTAIN ADAM BAYNES. 


“Sr.—The Ma. General lately returned thither 
from the disbanding of two Militia Regiments of 
Horse, and is now again gone to the disbanding of 
Coll. Bethel and the foot regiments lately before 
Scarborough, wherein ’tis hoped there will not be 
much difficulty, unless want of money retard the 
work. He is very active and painful upon this 
public service, and if affairs succeed well in the’ 
south, these miserable destroyed parts and the 
whole kingdom will reap the fruit thereof. This 
enemy is yet resolute and keeps us upon hard duty, 
but I hope in a short time he will appear but fool- 
hardy. Our guns and mortar pieces, together 
with the ammunition, is now come into this Town, 
and they will play very shortly. They now and 
then drop away out of the Castle, but are still very 
active with their great and small shot to prevent 
our work. 

“The proceedings in relation to Charles Stuart. 
are well enough resented by the well-affected in 
these parts, and are glad the business goes on so 


-last, as it probably tends to the preventing of mali-_ 


upon avery tickle and high point, and had need of 
a great deal of caution, though you are upon a sure 
foundation ; and so long as you continue upon these 
principles you will keep the enemy in a maze, for 
they know not what to do, in regard they can never 
act but where they have corruption for the ground. 
Constancy in the work, and tenderness as to those 
not altogether (yet near) satisfied would gain ad- 
vantage of more complying interest. I received 
yours this week and thank you. The post was 
late before he came. The Ma. General gone before 
about disbanding to York. Coll. Lilburne gone to 
London and most of the other officers out of town, 
except Coll. Bright (who you know dissents), so 
that your other letter to the Council is not yet 
delivered, but I shall get it delivered and con- 
sidered as (soon as) I possibly can; indeed we never 
had a Council of public affairs since you went, we 
have so few actors. Our news here is very little 
at this time, therefore, I remain, 
“ Your most affect. friend, 
“Tno. MarGetts. 
** Pont. 13, Jan. 1648.” 


THOMAS MARGETTS TO CAPTAIN ADAM BAYNES. 


“Sr.—lI received none from you this post, but 
that by the last post I received two days ago, it 
being sent from the Major-General, in whose it 
seems it was enclosed, and for which I thank you. 
We have little news here; only Wednesday the 
enemy made a sally upon our nearest guard to 
them, beat them up, took 14 prisoners and killed 
3 or 4, and then were forced in again. 

“Mr. Beamond, Parson of Kirby, is apprehended 
for holding secret cypher intelligence with the 
enemy in the Castle; the matter is clear, and I 
think the gallows will shortly have him. The 
Major-General is yet upon his troublesome dis- 
banding work of Col. Bethell, is expected the 
beginning of the next week, but it may be longer 
first. For that you wrote concerning Ma. Rokeby, 
I confess it was the first I ever heard of it, but upon 
enquiry since, I perceive there hath been such a 
rumour (but they arise many times upon slight 
grounds), and I cannot conceive any good grounds 
for it, nor do I believe it. I shall enquire further, 
and in what you desire in relation to that business 
I shall be ready to serve you, as Sr., 

“ Your very affectionate friend and servant, 
“Tuos, Mancerrs. 
“ Pont., 27 Jan., 1648.” 


This letter shows that the besieged Royalists 
were not content to remain merely on the defensive. 
The “Mr. Beamond” here mentioned was the 
Reverend George Beaumont, Rector of South 
Kirby, near Pontefract. He was cousin to Sir 
Thomas Beaumont of Laseelles Hall. Lambert 
had at this time discovered that some people in the 
neighbourhood kept up a cor ence with the 
garrison, and that Mr. Beaumont was in constant 


cious designs and less of Justice : ‘tis true they are! communication with the besieged, by means of 
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letters in cyphers. It was at the house of this 
gentleman’ that the plan for the surprise of the 
castle was discussed ; and this, together with the 
other circumstances, coming to the knowledge of 
Lambert, he caused the unfortunate man to be 
seized anid loaded with irons. To the everlasting 
infamy of the Major-General, he was tortured, to 
force him to discover the characters he had used; 
and failing in this barbarous attempt, for he reso- 
lutely refused to name any of his friends, they hung 
him before the walls of the castle. It is said that 
one of his relatives was compelled to assist at his 
execution. He left a wife and four infant children. 

The horse-racing details of the following letter, 
from Robert Baynes to his brother, contrast most 
strangely with the incidental mention of the death 
of Charles the First, but four days previously ; nor 
should it be forgotten that, a few days before this, 
Lambert and the officers under him had addressed 
a letter to the Parliament, expressing their opinion 
that, “The present proceedings of the army was 
the work of God alone.” 


ROBERT BAYNES TO CAPTAIN ADAM BAYNES. 


“ Brorner,—I have received two letters from 
you, the later by Lieutenant Leavens, wherein you 
give me answer concerning your horse. ‘There is 
7 or 8 horses to run, but we shall (I think) come in 
a good place at the worst. Your man Henry hath 
nomind to ride, for he is above weight ; so I think I 
shall get Corp. Rooke. Your old gray gelding is 
dead, being almost rotten with colds. Gilbert 
Cowy desireth me to pay him for his Tythes; he 
saith though they be put down, vet he hopes you 
will pay that which is by past. I desire your 
answer. My uncle desires you would send him 
some garden seeds, according to this note enclosed. 
{ would know what I shall do with the young 
horses when it is time to..... the ground. I 
heard something of your letter to me and Mr. 
Allott, but I shall speak to him the first opportunity 
[ have. I need not write any news because you 
have better intelligence ; only this, that the King’s 
death is very harshly digested by most, and almost 
all the country. ‘Thus hoping of your health and 
welfare, desiring much to see you, I remain, 

“Yours in all brotherly affection, 
“ Rost. Baynes. 

** Pont., Feb. 3, 1648.” 


The next letter is from the Cornet to his cousin. 
The death of the King is considered a matter of 
course; the Royalist cause was crushed, and men 
of that party were prepared for the worst. 


CORNET JOHN GAYNES, TO CAPTAIN ADAM BAYNES. 

“Covsix,—Yours, by Capt. Bradford, I have 
received, but none yet by the ordinary post. That 
the king is executed is good news to us; only 
some few honest men, and all the Cavalcirs 
bemoan him. It will be well if the Court proceed 
to execute justice upon Hamilton, Goring, &c. 
Tam persuaded that when that is done, if it be 
not d too long, it will be so far from pro- 


vokirig the common enemy that they will be 
altogether discouraged, and will not dare to appear 
in tumults any more. 





They of this Castle do us | 


daily some harm: one of our morter-pieces has 
begun to play, and [ hope hath done some execution. 
All our guns are not yet in a’capacity of battering : 
only one or two play now and then at the te . 
ments. The rogues within have no shells for their 
morter-piece, but yesterday they shot out of the 
same piece a very great stone, which fell into the 
next chamber to the Major-General’s but hurt 
none. Yesterday also they made a little gally, 
(after they heard that the King was beheaded), 
but were forced in again: they slew us one man. 
When you have received the money of Dr. Slane, 
and what you receive, I pray you let me hear. 
Mr. Dawson is well, and hath received of Mr. 
Welburne £40, as your proportion of the benefit’ 
of the voyage: it came to more; but in regard 
some hazard was passed ere the bargain was 
perfected and the money paid, he hath only 
allowed that. Thus letting you know that all 
friends are well, I rest, 
“Your assured Lo. Couzen, 
“Jo. Baynes. 
“Pontefract, Feb. the 3rd, 1648. 


“T pray you excuse me to Dr. Slane. Present 
my service to him. I should have written to him 
this post, but am just now going to muster one of 
the Militia Regiments.” 


The foregoing is confirmed by what follows, 
and further shows the feeling in the north on the 
news of the King’s death. 


THO. MARGETTS TO CAPT. ADAM BAYNES. 


“Sr.—On Thursday last afternoon, Capt. Brad- 
ford came to this Town, by whom I received your 
letter, but by the post I received none from you: 
neither have I yet received the agreements. 1 
perceive Capt. Bradford did leave some memo- 
randums with you at his coming away, wherein 
there was something concerning my particular: I 
only request you careful remembrance thereof. 

“ Littlenews here. Malignants talk much of the 
King’s death: well affected are well satisfied. 
Malignants plot privately to relieve this Castle, 
and gather together in woods as we are informed, 
but we have sent Parties to apprehend and prevent 
them. The enemy hold out resolutely in hopes of 
relicf, but I believe would come to fair terms for 
they would have another summons. The Ma. 
General hath now done disbanding, and returned 
hither, but at present is saluting his Lady at 
Corbrook. Yesterday the enemy sallied forth to 
beat us out of our Trenches near Swillington 
tower, killed us one man and were beaten in 
again. Our Mortar pieces have made some work 
among them, and believe will make m.ore. 
They have heard of the King’s death, and seem to 
be more resolute upon it, but I believe it will 
make some of them slink. 

“T remain, Sr., 
“Your assured friend and servt. 
| “Tos, MARGETTs. 
 Pontct. 3 Feb.’ 
In a newspaper of the day, “The Kingdome’s 


Faithfull and Impartial Scout,” Feb.2 to 9,1648—is 
the following notice of the siege operations corrobo- 
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rating the foregoing letter, and giving also a 
pr og rary account—the only one we have— 
of the Pontefract siege money. “Munday, Feb, 5. 
The, Intelligence from Pontefract is this: the be- 
seiged have lately made, two sallies forth, but 
repulsed without any great losse to us; in the last 
BAY killed but one man of ours, and we took two 
of ;theirs prisoners, one of which had a small 
parcell of silver in his pocket, somewhat square; 
on one side thereof was stampt a castle with P.O. 
for Pontefract, on the other side was. the crown 
with, C.R. on each side of it. These pieces they 
e of Plate which they get out of the conntry, 
a among them for coyn. They cry they 
will irs a king whatever it cost them.” 
Examples of these siege pieces still exist in the 
collection of the British Museum, and in many 
private cabinets. They are of two forms, octagonal, 
und lozenge or diamond-shaped. . The obverse of 
some bears the figure of a castle with three towers, 
a standard flying from the topmost, a gun—some- 
times a hand holding a drawn sword—projecting 
from the side. The legend is carnoLvs sEcvNDvs 
1648. ‘In the field oss. p.c. and the value xu 
pente. The reverse has the letters c.r. crowned, 
und 'the legend pvm spiro sreno. Another variety 
has POST : MORTEM PATRIS . PRO. FILIO., while the 
reverse bears the name and titles of Charles IL., 
whom the garrison proclaimed king, with the motto 
HANC DEVS DEDIT 1648, as soon as the news of his 
father’s death had reached them. The existence 
of thesé pieces corroborates the account of White- 
locke, who says that the prince was proclaimed 
king as soon as the news of the fall of Charles I. 
lad reached the besieged. ‘The spirit which ani- 
mated the Roundheads at this period was evidently 
quickened by the gallant resistance of the garrison 
of Pomfret. The bloody tragedy enacted before 
Whitehall had caused a thrill of horror throughout 
the land,* shocking and confounding all but the 
extreme party, whose malignity is well expressed 
by the following letter of Margetts. Like the 
cornet, he blames the tardy proceedings against the 
chief adherents of the fallen monarch. 


THOMAS MARGETTS TO CAPTAIN ADAM BAYNES. 


“Sn.—We perceive there are long demurs in the 
execution of Justice upon the rest of the great and 
notorious offenders, but hope by this time some of 
them, are past demurring. These parts are yet 
quiet, and we hope will be kept so till this Castle 
be taken, which, though it be not certain, yet now 
we hope will not be long. If Jocky will not be 
quiet, we fear the late disbanding of forces, parti- 
cularly in these northern parts, and the design of 
sending so many out of England into Ireland, may 
give advantage to the enemies’ designs in these two 
rations, especially in so tickle a time as this, 
wherein (as I conceive) we have more need have 
all the wellafected of the kingdom, either in arms 
er in readiness, and put in a posture of defence. 





* “When the King’s head fell,” says Oldmixon, “the soldiers 
aud rabble gave a great shout, but all sober people that saw it 
wept bitterly ; and the lamentation over the kingdom was 
deep and upiversal, exceplina the octave im thie tragedy and their 

adherents ;” very testimony from one who abgses the 
Strart poliey igho 
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Besides the standing army, I think likewise it would. 


much conduce to the preseryation of the peace of 
this nation if an act of Parliament were past for 
the calling in and seizing on of all malignants’ 
arms, and for the preventing and punishing all dis- 
affected priests that, in their preaching, meddle 
with ciyil affairs, thereby stirring up-and,provoking 
the people to contention, division, parties, and fac- 
tions, and so demonstrating themselves the greatest 
(by their advantage of preaching) Incendiaries of 
the people. 

“ | have written several times to you, but have 
received none from you these month or 5 weeks. 

“Tam, Sr., 
“ Yo, servant, 
“Taos. Margerrs. 
“ Pont., 24 Feb., 1648.” 


The next letter is from the same individual, 
dated a week later. The brave little ison 
grows weaker, and surrender is talked of. Morrice 
takes the lead in negotiation, but the enmity of 
the Roundheads cannot be appeased. Terms are 
offered to all but six persons within the walls of 
Pomfret, Morrice, of course, being one of the 
excepted. Dissensions “at home” are now the 
topic of conversation among the Parliament troops. 


THOMAS MARGETTS TO CAPTAIN ADAM BAYNES. 


“ Sr.—I received yours this post, and perceive 
yours hath failed to me, as mine to you. This 
enclosed if you please to peruse and take the pains 
to deliver to Mr. Cox, will give you satisfaction 
what I have received by assignment; viz. 6 
weeks pay (as you inform me) in Mr. Mabbot's 
hands, and the assignment of a month’s pay, 
brought down by Capt. Bradford. And beside 
that, [ never had any Assignment from the Com- 
mittee for the Army. ‘The Marshall General), 
Mr. Mather, is likewise in the very same case 
with me. Pray Sr. assist to get an assignment 
for us both together for our whole arrears, to make 
us up equal with the general affairs of the Army. 
If you please deliver the enclosed to the Judge 
Advocate of the Army, and receive his answer 
thereto, and return it to me, you will do me a 
great favour, for if I have had assignments it may 
be he hath received them. I pray you enquire 
likewise of the Marshall General of the Army, 
whether he have not from time to time received 
our Marshall's Assignments : therein you will do 
us both a great respect. 

“This day we enter into a Treaty for the sur- 
render of this castle. They were not summoned: 
the overture was made by them; so that it, will 
come the easier, though I[ believe there will be 
some tugging before any be agreed, to be delivered 
to mercy. We cannot give a certain j 
what the issue will be, but we believe if the Trea 
break, they will be broken within, too. . Morris, in 
his letter of overture saith, they are not ashamed 
to live, nor afraid to die, and they ; 


give. 
will die with their swords in th hand 
in “é 
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men, but certainly they are info 
condition. We ny, all gate ne “3 
till next storm come. I em hear 
ferences beginning at home; we er 
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till we have destroyed ourselves. The wil of God 
must be done, 
“Sr. I am, 
“Yr. very affec. ser. 
“Tos. MarGetTs. 
“ Pontct. 3 Marc. 1648.” 


The next letter shows that the Royalists are 
suffering from “hope deferred,” and that the “six 
excepted persons” are the only impediment to an 
honourable surrender. 


ROBERT BAYNES TO CAPTAIN ADAM BAYNES. 


“ Brorner,—I recd. yours the 6th Instant, with 
some colleflower seeds, but I heard nothing yet 
of Capt. Beare, but shall enquire of him. Gilbt. 
Cowper hath been about me again several times, 
and saith he hopes you will not hold his right 
from him by the sword, and such like expression. 
For the young horses, I ride the bay colt. I have 
taken up the white colt a month ago, and I have 
sold two other, so there is but 4 of the worst 
left, which, if you think good, I shall get to run 
upon the common at Eastfield, because they scarce 
deserve cost of grassing. For Joseph there is 
moneys and Clothes sent him already. The horse 
course at Clifford was put off for a month by the 
Maj.-Gen. order, therefore is not altogether 
resolved to run, because we shall run upon great 
disadvaritages. Coll. Bright was about me 6 
weeks ago to be his Ensign; but in regard I must 
have neglected all other occasions to have attended 
the place, and the pay being so small, I desired to 
be excused, but he is yet very importunate with 
Cornet Baynes to have me, of which I thought to 
inform you. They are this day to parley for the 
surrender of the castle; I hope they will agree 
about it, for the soldiers and gentlemen will have 
good terms, they surrendering 6 to mercy. Thus, 
hoping you are in health, as all our friends are 
here, god be praised, I remain, 

“Yor. ever lo. brother, 
“ Rost, Baynes. 

“ Pontefract, March 9th, 1648.” 


The six excepted persons here mentioned, as 
we learn from the letter of Captain Thomas 
Paulden, who survived the events of this time, 
and was alive at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, being then 78 years of age, were Colonel 
Morice, the Governor, Allen Austwick, Captain 
William Paulding’s lieutenant, who had been 
engaged in the attempt to carry off Rainsborough 
as before noticed, Cornet Blackburne, for the same 
reason, Ashby, the Major, who had been seduced 
by Morrice, an ensign named Smith, and a Ser- 
geant Flovd, who had regularly corresponded with 
the Cavaliers before the castle was surprised. 
These were required to surrender unconditionally ; 
but as it was well known what treatment was 
reserved for them, the garrison resolved to hold 
out to the last. The following is a postcript to a 
letter relating to the tardy payment of the Round- 
head forces. 


THOMAS MARGETTS TO CAPTAIN ADAM BAYNES, 
“,... L acquainted you by the last that we 
were upon treaty with the Castillians then, but 6 





being excepted to be delivered to mercy, they 
refused to treat any further, since which time we 
threw some papers tied to stones over their walls, 
to put all the unexcepted persons upon a way to 
redeem themselves by delivering up the castle and 
the 6 prisoners within 14 days. This paper 
coming to the Governor’s ear, he sent out two 
gentlemen, viz.: Colo. Roger Portington, and 
Capt. Thomas Paulden, to the General about it, 
and after the delivery of their message, and some 
discourse, they agreed to treat again this day. 
They pretend honour and conscience will not let 
them deliver up any: it will be murder, they say, 
in them, and the first precedent of that kind in 
England; but I believe the thought of self-pre- 
servation will make them deny their honour, forget 
their conscience, and put them upon some way of 
satisfying us and accepting of reasonable terms. 
What the issue will be, God knows; but I think 
the business will be done, though indeed they are 
able, if resolute, to hold out a great while still. 
I pray you present my humble service to Col. 
Lilburne and Col. Rokeby, and acquaint them with 
this case of the castle.” 


CORNET JOHN BAYNES TO CAPTAIN ADAM BAYNES. 


“ Cousin,—Yours of the 6th February and your 
last are come to hand. . . . This day the Castillians’ 
commissioners and ours do treat about a surrender : 
what the event will be I know not, and therefore 
I will not so much ag conjecture, knowing, withall. 
that Colonel Bright and others will give you more 
certainty in it. I only wish that some of these 
cavaliers may go the same way (living and dying) 
with Goring, &c.; for that they have loved a life 
to be with their comrades rather in Hell (as some 
have said) than in Heaven with the Roundheads. 
I should have, may be, said more, but that I now 
am going to the muster Ma. General’s regiment : 
therefore I rest. 

“ Your assured Lo. Couz. 
“Jo. Baynes. 
“ Pontefract, March 10, 1648. 


“T have writ by this post to Dr. Slane, and have 
renewed my desire to him to pay you what moneys 
he hath received for me, which by letter yesterday 
to me he promised.” 


COLONEL BRIGHT TO CAPT. ADAM BAYNES. 


“ Goop Caprain,—I have received yours by this 
post, and do really approve of those deductions for 
those uses, and conceive therein you have been ar 
good a husband for us as we should have been for 
ourselves. I have sent the Bill of Exchange this 
day to York to get it accepted. Collo. Maulyverer 
is fully acquainted with what you writ concerning 
his business. It’s hoped this castle will not hold 
out: some papers were thrown in which have 
begot some divisions amongst them. ‘This day 
we are to meet and resolve to msist upon six 
persons to be delivered up to justice. Both our 
Mortar pieces have played this week ; little execu- 
tion to any within the castle, saving the rmmng 
of some by which means firmg is more 
plentiful among them than usual; in truth, 56 





extreme strong is the castle timber, that if our 
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granadoes break through one story it goes no 
further. This is all the news that these barren 
parts affords. Many thanks for your care in the 
managing of our affairs. I rest, 

“ Y. faithful friend to serve vou. 


“J Brienrr. 
* Pontefract, 10 March, 1648.” 


CORNET JOHN BAYNES TO CAPTAIN ADAM BAYNES. 


“ Coustn,—This is the last day of treaty with this 
enemy. Yesterday they concluded upon a sur- 
render upon Monday next, but could not well agree 
about delivering the six excepted persons to merc y- 
The Castillians | propound to leave the said six in 
the Castle, and our Commissioners plead to have 
them delivered into our hands; ; for if they be 
left in the Castle they may, before we can be pos- 


YOUNG 


‘THERE are few people in this ungrateful world who 
know their real friends ; especially when it becomes 
the painful office of the best friends to communi- 
cate the most disagreeable truths. Dut the pro- 
bability of meeting a thankless return must not 
deter us from performing the duty of the critic, 
and eradicating the habit of bad writing before it 
lias become inveterate. If the attempt fail from 
the obstinacy of the patient, we shall at any rate 
have liberated from remorse our professional and 
iriendly soul. The object of these remarks, Mr. 
Alexander Baillie Cochrane, perpetrated, not long 
ago, a novel entitled, “ Ernest Vane.” After un- 
dergoing the severe labour of perusing the said 
novel, we felt a sincere conviction that Mr. Coch- 
rane, like many other well-meaning persons, had 
made a great mistake in supposing himself to pos- 
sess a talent for novel-writing; but as it was a 
first fault, we tacitly passed it over, in the hope 
that it would not occur again. Mr. Cochrane has 
since broken out in a newline. He has descended 
into the arena of history. Not content with por- 
traying unreal personages among ad libitum 
<cenery and incidents, he has attempted an accu- 
rate delineation of the real flesh and blood actors 
in-a gennine historical drama. ‘The perusal of 

ae onng Italy” leads us to the same result as the 
vavlier experiment ; that My. Cochrane has again 


mistaken the bent of his genius, and that he is, 


no more fitted for writing contemporary history 
than novels. If he has succeeded in any one 
respect, it is in making fact stranger than fiction. 
When a gentleman, appearing for the first time on 
any stage, finds that the ungrateful public cannot 
restrain their laughter at his expression of senti- 
ment or tragedy, he naturally turns his attention 
to the comic branch of the profession; when a 
sagacious artist discovers that there is something 
or, other about all, bis 
theix, originals, and while all his historical sketches 
have a tendency to run to some exaggeration of 
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sessed of them, do us more harm than we can 
imagine. They are not yet nominated to their 
Commissioners, but it is concladed that, after the 
Sealing of the Articlea, they shall know them by 
names. Low they will this day agree I know 
not: but our Commissioners are resolved to keep 
close to what we have propounded, and not to 
vield to their Terms. Morris is one of the ex- 
cepted. .... Next week I shall be at York, 
whither you may please to direct your next, I 
rest, “ Your assured Lo. Cousin, 
“Jo. Baynes. 
“ Pontefract. March \7th, 164%. 


“This day the Ma. Gen. meets the Scotts Com- 
missioners, and invites them to dinner.” 
To be continued, \ 


ITAL Y® 


feature or attitude which is not quite sublime, he 
will do well to take the hint, and try caricature. 
We hope that we may do good service to the 
State, and especially to the theatrical audiences of 
the Surrey theatres, by recommending Mr. Coch- 
rane to follow the real bent of his genius, and take 
incontinently to melodrama. The mere titles of 
the chapters before us will of themselves illustrate 
our meaning, and justify our confidence in the 
powers of the writer. There is great capability 
for an attractive spectacle in what reads flatly 
enough in the study. There is the rich copions- 
ness of unconnected incident foreign to the plot of 
the drama, but available for bringing out “the 
whole strength of the company,” with which the 
playbills of Astley’s circus and the Surrey over- 


tow. 

Cannes—Introducing the celebrated Lord Brougham, 
“one shape of many names,” under the classical title of 
Lelius. 

The First of March—A romance of the Hundred Days ,; 
or, the return of Napoleon from Elba, Piedmont, and the 
Battle of Novara. 

The Madonna of Genoa—A story of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

The History of the Roman Republie—With entirely new 
decorations and scenic effects expressly invented for the 
occasion. 

The Two Artists—Revived trom the eighteenth century, 
introducing a great variety of poses plastiques and pic- 
turesque costume. 

The Mount Quirinal—By the kind permission of Mel- 
vius, alias Sir E. L. B. L——. 

The Feast of the Golden Rose—A scene at Mola di 
Gaeta during the villeggiatura of Pio Nono. 

The Temporal and Spiritual authority of the Pope. 

The Murder of Rosi—latroducing thirty-six real eon - 
spirators, with slouched hats and long cloaks, drawing let» 
for the fatal blow. 

The Convent of Monte Casino—The mitk-and- water hed 
Catholic kindness. 

The Prisons of Naples. 7 

Concluding with the grand equestrian, mmilieony, er 
religious medley of the Pope's return to Rome. 

A small amount of judicious “ éntting,”” # slight 


attention to the necessities of carpenter's scenes, 
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* Young Italy. By Alexander Baillie Cochrane, M.P. London: Parker. 
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and the oprieties of stage business, will, we are 
por make,a yery delightful and instructive 
spectacle, out, of these materials. Mr. Cochrane, 
whose: intensely Catholic sympathies lead him to 
assert that. “no one form of a Christian creed, 
whatever that form may be, can suffer without all 
Christianity feeling the shock,” would no doubt 
be happy to lend his support to Christendom in 
general by exalting any form of a Christian creed, 
whatever that form might be; and would gladly 
prepare the way, and smooth the path, of the Car- 
dinal Archbishop of Westminster, by familiarising 
the rude heathens of Southwark with the gor- 
geous theatrical splendours of the restored Papal 
hierarchy. 

Should, however, any unforeseen obstacle pre- 
vent this dream of our affectionate partiality from 
being realised; should no “spirited proprietor” 
be willing to undertake the production of so costly 
a spectacle, or the Lord Chamberlain and the 
Bishop of London forbid so dangerous a politico- 
religious demonstration, we must beg Mr. Cochrane 
(among a few other trifling alterations) to change 
the title of the volume for the second edition. Let 
him call it “Gazpacho,” or “Olla Podrida,” or 
“Tutti Frutti,” or any of the hotch-potch names con- 
secrated to this class of vagrant literature ; it really 
is something like a fraud on the public to baptise 
so large a family of the creations of the writer’s 
brain with the historical name, “Young Italy.” 

Mr. Cochrane is an indiscriminate eulogiser of 
the Austrian rule in Lombardy. We do not agree 
with him; but we are willing to allow that the 
Lombards enjoy one blessing under the mild, pater- 
nal sway of Austria, of which even Mr. Cochrane, 
we fear, hardly appreciates the value—the rudi- 
ments of a good education. <As far as istruzione 
primaria is allowed to go in Lombard schools, it 
is undeniably excellent. It was a Lombard school- 
boy whom his enthusiastic teacher praised in these 
terms: Parla divinamenxte, e scrive meglio! We 
wish we could say as much for Mr. Cochrane. It 
is the concern of his political constituents and his 
icllow legislators whether or not he speaks divinely ; 
but he must undergo severe application to the 
dictionary and syntax of the English language before 
we can conscientiously pronounce the crowning 
laudation that he writes even better. Incorrect 
Latinity we are ready to put down to his enthu- 
silastic admiration for Sir E. L. B. L ; for 
mnis-spelling and mis-punctuation we will, of course, 
hold the printer's deyil solely answerable ; but we 
capnot allow Young England to escape without 
indictment for maiming, wounding, bringing into 
contempt, and otherwise maltreating the Queen's 
English. 

As a specimen of the manifold misdemeanours 
of this order which we are obliged to lay to Mr. 
Cochrane’s charge, we may take a sentence or two 
from hig,character of the Prince de Teano; who, 
if he deserved praise at all, certainly deserves to 

ised; im words to which some sense can be 

tha » We are told that his “character is 

worthy of his illustration, and his illustration 
worthy of Rome.” By whom was he illustrated ? 





or what did he illustrate ?—in woodcuts, lithographs, 
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or engravings? We know that) some German 
celebrities are called transparencies; but we have 
not been accustomed to cohnect the namie of the 
IWlustrated London News with its widely-spread 
reputation. The Prince de Teano cannct, how 
ever, complain, as he is in very good company ; 
for-we learn in “ The First of March” that the name 
of oncle de son neveu “illustrated not France 
alone, but Europe, because he was the proudest 
type of human greatness ;” which is nonsense of 4 
very brilliant order of illumination. The merits 
of this transparent Principe are enveloped: ina 
somewhat misty halo. “The only praise which 
can be bestowed on the Roman history of 1848 is, 
that for a short time they were capable of appre- 
ciating such a man as Prince Teano; and ‘the 
severest comments on these events zs, that he was 
unable to eontrol them.” 

In fact, in this and in many other cases, Mr. 
Cochrane’s writing is not unlike a letter which he 
somewhere describes: “of questionable grammar, 
much laboured in parts, but passages scattered 
through it full of nature’s eloquence—that elo- 
quence which no study and convention can ever 
give.” It is a great and happy power, rarely 
attained by study or “convention,” to be able to 
say the most inappropriate thing in the shortest 
and most pointed way. ‘The following is a cha- 
racter of Lelius, Lord Brougham, of which his 
lordship himself has, perhaps, never equalled the 
audacity. 

ONE WHOSE EVERY WORD IS WORTH REMEMBERING. 

In one sense, indeed, all the words of Lord 
Brougham well merit remembering; but, fortu- 
nately, every man has not his deserts; and Lord 
Brougham’s worst enemies would hardly wish to 
inflict upon him so rigorous a measure of justice 
as is suggested by his cruel admirer. Use Lord 
Brougham after his deserts, as estimated by Mr. 
Cochrane—that is, remember his every word— 
and conceive the self-inflicted flagellation that 
would follow; conceive the castigation of state- 
ments by counter-statements, opinions by contra- 
dictory opinions; conceive the frightful amount of 
vituperation exchanged between the Lzelius of yes- 
terday, to-day, and to-morrow ; conceive the’ scari- 
fication of which the myriad-minded orator would 
be the object in every pitilessly recording memory ! 

A novel form of description, at onee’ moré Pic- 
turesque and more true, is employed by Mr. 
Cochrane elsewhere. Garibaldi is described aa’a 
man “not altogether unworthy of—” what docs 
the reader think? Garibaldi’s deserts have been, 
as must people are aware, very variously estimated. 
Some of Mr. Cochrane’s friends would fill up his 
sentence shortly with “the gallows;” but Mr. 
Cochrane is more indulgent to the hero of Monte 
Video and of Rome than to some of his comrades. 
A civie crown, then? No. An honorrable place 
in futore story? No. The position whielr he 
held, and the partial suceess which he attained? 
Not that. Mr. Cochrane’s notion of Garibaldi’s 
merits is far more explicit and pointed. He pro- 
naunces him—we must presume, after gravest deli- 
beration—to have been “not altogether unworthy 
of the picturesque costume which he assumed.” 
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Garibaldi, it appears, was entitled, all things cone | 
sidered, to wear “a green blouse turned up with | 


red, with slashed sleeves; red trousers which 
buttoned up the sides; a low hat with a large 
plume of black feathers; the collar of his shirt 
turned down to show his neck; an embroidered 
pelisse thrown across his shoulders,” with lances, 
carbines, swords, belts, pistols, daggers, and beard, 
ad libitum. We are ready to accept as a testi- 
mony of considerable merit Garibaldi’s admitted 
worthiness of a green blouse turned up with red, 
and a shirt collar turned down; and we recom- 
mend this novel standard and exponent of merit 
for general study and adoption. We trust we 
shall be forgiven for suggesting that it cannot be 
better applied than to Lalius, a man “not en- 
tirely unworthy of the picturesque costume which 
he assumed,” including the immortal plaid trousers. 
[tystrikes us as, if possible, a better description of 
the piebald politician of Punch than of the gallant 
Free Corps leader. 

The test might be applied to the members of 
the Lower House also. Mr. Muntz is considered 
by the electors of Birmingham worthy of their 
confidence ; but a more serious question arises, 
whether he is unworthy of wearing a beard, a very 
iarge stick, and very large trousers; or whether 
he is, as we are inclined to believe, “not altogether 
unworthy’’ of those marks of distinction. It were 
curious, but perhaps invidious, to inquire into the 
degree of picturesqueness which may be lawfully 
assumed on the strength of the confidence of the 
electors of Bridport. We prefer cheerfully to 
admit that Young England is “ not altogether un- 
worthy” of the unobtrusive white waistcoat which 
whileome characteristically embodied its modest 
pretensions to individuality. 

We must give yet one more personal sketch, 
drawn in stronger outlines, in the Hue-and-Cry 
style. The notorious types of all runaway ap- 
prentices and unconvicted felons are a villanous 
squint, red hair, sinister aspect, and an unpleasant 
limp. In accordance with these principles, Zam- 
bianchi was “one of those wretched beings bred 
in foul places and obscurity, who craw! out, vam- 
pire-like, from their fetid lurking-places when the 
times are dark and confused, to fatten on the 
decay of their fellow-men. His ghastly, vulgar 
countenance, sodden and sordid habits of life, and 
iree, brutal, and disgusting language, at once pro- 
eured him a high place amongst those men with 
whom such qualities are esteemed as virtues. These 
fuanciert, under the command of this demagogue, 
were in the immediate service, and under the 
immediate patronage, of the triumvirs : the extreme 
treachery of the character of these men, the secret 
nature of their assassinations, has been urged in 
their defence. ‘It is not possible,’ say the de- 
fenders of the Republic, ‘to give a list of the mur- 
dered.’” Mr. Cochrane calls this an “ impartial 
résumé ;” we might, with equal justice, take a few 
words out of his own mouth, and call it a ghastly, 
vulgar, vampire-like, sodden piece of penny-a- 
lining. But whatever trath there might be in the 
character of such a pot-house ruffian as is here 
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foundation for attributing to the leaders of the 
revolutionary Government any connexion with, or 
connivance at, these hypothetical ‘atrocities. © Tn 
the meantime we shoul glad, as _pyschologists, 
to become acquainted with that singular class of 
men among whom a ghastly vulgar counténance is 
esteemed as a virtue. An almost equally singular 
species of criminals must those be in whose defence 
has been urged the extreme treachery of their 
character. We are anxious not to misrepresent Mr. 
Cochrane; but we ask our readers to look at his 
words, and see whether he does not explicitly state 
that what was urged in the defence of these Anancieri 
was—not their innocence of committing assassi- 
nations, but—the secrecy of the assassinations which 
they did commit. 

sefore we follow Mr. Cochrane into the maze of 
his Italian politics, we must remind our readers of 
a character who no doubt stil! lives in their memo- 
ries, the oracular Jack Bunsby. “ My name's Jack 
Bunsby, and what I says I stands to. Whereby, 
why not? Ifso, what odds? Can any man say 
otherwise? No. Awast, then. Do I believe 
this ‘ere ship's going down, my lads? Mayhap. 
Do I say so? Which? The bearings of these 
observations lies in the application of them—that 
aint no part of my duty.” Mr. Cochrane has 
probably not undergone the same system of intel- 
lectual training as the captain of the Cautious 
Clara ; we do not take him to be “a man as has 
had his head broke from infancy up'ards, and took 
in a new opinion at every seam as was ¥ 
but he appears to coincide in the views of by 
as to the extent of his moral obligations. He fre- 
quently lays down what are meant for, and some- 
times are, undeniable positions; he is very guilty 
of what partial irony might call brilliant observa- 
tions; but as for the working out their a 
upon his own theories of history, that apparent ly 
“aint no part” of Mr. Cochrane's duty. We 
cannot yet say that he imitates his great master in 
standing to what he says, or in the caution of his 
oracles—being infinitely careless and often hope- 
lessly contradictory. Perhaps even Bunsby was 
prone to commit himself before he tumbled the 
hundredth time down the hatchway. Mr. Coch- 
rane’s intellect, unrepreased by the stern logic of 
innumerable tumbles, preserves as yet a singular 
elasticity, which makes it capacious enough to 
entertain at once, with equal faith, two utely 
antagonistic propositions. He will tell you that 
the es did nothing for his people—yet his 
people repaid him for what he had done by the 
blackest ingratitude: that the Pope made Bini 
sions which deceived the people, yet the 
of the people was inexcusable. 

A few extracts from the chapter on the history 
of the Roman Republic will exemplify the lucidity 
of Mr. Cochrane's ideas on the connexion of cause 
and effect. Beginning by the undeniable assertion 
that Gregory XVL. was quite unfitted for the great 
office which he filled, and for the times in which 
he lived ; that, like many inferior men high placed, 
he managed to do great evil ; that the government 
of the Papal States had, under him, attained an 


described, there is not the smallest shadow of | almost incredible pitch of mal-administration, cor- 
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and -weakness, and consequent with, the new Government, at the same time that 
in bright contrast the grateful he left a written document quasi-confirmatory of 


change from the worn-out opponent of progress their position, and recommending to them ‘the 
to the young and enthusiastic reformer, Pio Nono, safety of his own suite and domestics, and the 
who ascended the throne at the age of fifty-six ; tranquillity and order of the whole city. “Then,” 
“who, at the moment of his ascension, himself sug- | as Mr. Cochrane says, “ began a series of protesta- 
gested the necessity for studying the happiness of | tions on the part of the Pope, and of assertions on 
the people ; who possessed the rare talent in a| the part of the revolutionary party. His Holiness 
Sovereign Pontiff of making himself believed.” A appointed a Committee of Government, consisting 


rare talent indeed, if an enduring one, in the history | of loyal and well-tried men.” 


Of these loyal and 


of Papal Rome—a talent residing rather in the | well-tried men (seven in number), three were 
credulity of the subjects than in the sincerity of the absent, and remained so, three more refused to 
Sovereign. If, however, Mr. Cochrane will take | accept the nomination, and immediately left Rome, 


the trouble to consult Ranke’s “History of the 
Popes,” he will find it a matter of historical expe- 
rience (we might almost say of historical necessity), 
that the later government of each individual suc- 
cessor of St. Peter has seldom corresponded with 
his early promises; that the new broom is inva- 
riably worn out or thrown aside before it has 
swept clean; but that the new Sovereign ever 
ascends the throne auspicio melioris avi. “The 
rare talent of making himself believed”’ is hardly 
to be counted among those which the reigning 
Pontiff can be said to possess now. Pledges given 
which, as Mr. Cochrane allows, were not redeemed ; 
hopes excited which were never to be gratified ; 
“everything conceded piecemeal, but nothing really 
granted ;’ “no fixed plan of government” in the 
mind of the Pope, who was only “ dragged blind- 
fold down the rough and dangerous passes of pro- 
gressive reform,” soon brought on the crisis, when 
“it must have been apparent to the slowest intel- 
lect that the days of the Papacy were numbered.” 
History, which credits what is done, but 
“Ts cold to all that might have been,” 
cannot say whether the labours of Rossi might 
have given a different solution to the problem, or, 
at any rate, modified as well as retarded the final 
outburst. The only Minister who had the conrage 
to look necessities in the face; the only Minister 
who had the energy to attempt to realise the pro- 
mises which Pius IX. had so largely made, to be 
so uniformly nullified; the only Minister whose 
views reached beyond the mere administration of 
palliative reforms, and who was ready to devote 
himself to the difficult and dangerous task of really 
governing a population cisorganised by the excite- 
ment of repeated concessions, and rendered pre- 
ternaturally suspicious of bad faith by suecessive 
disappointments—was (whether under the sheer 
impulse of republican fanaticism, blind and un- 
reasoning hatred, or from some other personal 
motive) basely assassinated. We cannot accept Mr. 
Cochrane's highly-spiced narrative of the con- 
spiracy as anything beyond a melodramatic imagi- 
nation ; but the fact is there, undeniable and inde- 
fensible. Mr. Cochrane speaks in another place of 
the expiation of the weaknesses of one man (Pius 
IX.) by the blood of the many. In the case of 


Rossi, we should rather say that the weaknesses 
and crimes of many were paid for (not expiated) 
by the blood of one and the wickedness of a few. 
The Pope, alarmed (reasonably or not) for his 
ersonal safety, fled from Rome, verbally declaring 
himself entirely irresponsible for, and unconnected 





whereupon the seventh naturally stops in the 
matter. “On the other hand,a bond fide, ce facto 
Government was formed in Rome, consisting of 
Prince Corsini, Signor Zachini, and the Marqnis 
Camerata.” ‘That is to say, after a deputation, 
requesting his Holiness to return to Rome, had been 
refused access to him, a provisional Giunta di 
Stato was nominated by the Chambers, to exercise 
in his name all the functions belonging to the head 
of the executive power, and to be dissolved imme- 
diately on the return of the Sovereign, or when- 
ever he should depute, in a legal manner, some 
person to execute the duties of his office. 

“On the 23rd December, an unmistakeable re- 

publican Government was formed; . . on the 
29th, the Constituent Assembly was proclaimed, 
with the bells ringing, bands playing, and all 
the paraphernalia of republican festivity ; and on 
the 6th January, the famous interdict and excom- 
munication were thundered against Rome. 
On the 6th February, the Constituent Assembly 
met. Prince Canino and Garibaldi were in favour 
of at once proclaiming the Republic, that very 
same day; but, on consideration, it was thought 
desirable to discuss the measure a little ; so that, 
alter a number of the worst, most specious, and 
licentious speeches, it was proclaimed on the 9th 
kebruary.” 

The shallow naiveté of our chronicler reminds 
us of the schoolboy themes of ingenuous youth : 
but he ought to have balanced his facts and his 
sentences by stating that, as early as December, the 
Pope had written to his “tres cher fils,”’ the Em- 
peror of Austria (and later to all the other Catholic 
powers), entreating their armed assistance against 
his rebellious subjects; and that the same docu- 
ment which, on the 9th of February, proclaimed 
the Republic, decreed to the Roman Pontiff every 
guarantee for the independent exercise of his 
spiritual power. 

Mr. Cochrane’s ENVoy :— 

“Not merely the crown, but the triple mitre 
was trodden under foot and desecrated. Religion 
and order were struck by the same parricidal hand. 
But if the rebellion is without parallel, so likewise 
is the example. They who would learn how 
anarchy grows with what it feeds on should study, 
not the history of the Revolution of Paris, but of 
modern Rome. There they will see how poor an arm 
is good intention, when opposed to stern purpose ; 
how weakly to yield is greatly to err; that of all 
fanaticism, the least excusable is to rely on the 
good intentions of a mob.” 
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These sentiments are equally recommended by 
their depth and their novelty; the world has, un- 
deniably, yet to learn that edge tools are not to be 
wayed with, and that the infernal regions are paved 

good intentions. We ought not, in justice to 
Mr. Cochrane’s consistency, to omit the “ memor- 
able sentence,” with the quotation of which he 
winds up this chapter, but which he must unfor- 
tunately have forgotten before the conclusion of 
the volume :—“It is not the business of other 
countries to interfere with any kind of Govern- 
ment which a country may choose to give itself.” 

After the proclamation of the Republic, and the 
nomination of the famous Triumvirate, there com- 
menced, according to Mr. Cochrane, “ a system of 
wanton spoliation, of unbridled excess, of cruelty, 
perhaps without parallel. It is true that the guil- 
lotine was not erected in the public places; there 
was no Place de Gréve, no Abbaye, or Carmes. 
No prison vomited forth every morning tumbrils 
of miserable victims devoted to the scaffold. But 
those human tigers of the French Revolution, were 
they much worse than the base faineans who now 
assumed the authority of the Papal purple—men 
whose ambition appeared to grow with the weak- 
ness of their capacity—men who throughout never 
performed a great action, or pronounced a great 
word—men to be classed amongst those who ‘are 
willing to wound, but yet afraid to strike’-—who, 
when they did strike, invariably did so under a 
cloak, and persecuted, not indeed in the name of 
the Goddess of Reason, but in the name of the 
Deity? ” 

Consider the variety of ideas, propositions, and 
judgments, confusedly massed into a conglomerate 
inconsistency in this passage of puddingstone 
policy. In the first place, Mr. Cochrane’s wrath 
against the republican party leads him to assert that 
the cruelty of the Roman revolutionists was, perhaps, 
without parallel—that is, that it perhaps exceeded 
all previous cruelties of men in parallel positions. 
This vague language carries him on to the appro- 
priate ideas—guillotines for aristocrats, and tum- 
brils of victims; and it occurs to him that there 
were none of these things in Rome. Instead of 
taking the judicious step of striking out his vague, 
declamatory, and untrue assertion about cruelties 
without parallel, he puts down the contradiction 
which has suggested itself. “It is true,” that of 
those atrocities which especially marked the French 
Revolution no fraction was committed, no semblance 
existed, in Rome. It is true, therefore, that the 
“cruelty, perhaps without parallel,” has certainly 
been greatly exceeded on former occasions. The 
only method which occurs to Mr. Cochrane of 
harmoniously fusing the two inconsistencies is 
through a parallel between human tigers and base 
faineans. 

We have the misfortune to differ from Mr. 
Cochrane on this as on other matters of taste. We 
think the particular human tigers to whom he 
refers were greatly worse than the men whom he 
designates as base faineans. We decidedly object 
to his assumption, and entreat him, in common 
prudence, to reconsider it, that a faineant legislator 
is little better than a carnivorous monster of 
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cruelty. We know many men whose ambition 
appears to grow with the weakness of. their 
capacity, whom we should decidedly prefer to 
Marat, not only as acquaintances, but as members 
of a legislative assembly, We regret the glaring, 
yet too common, probability that some of 

may never perform a press action or pronounce & 
great word ; but we think Bridport better off in 
being represented by a bad author than by a 
human tiger. And we think that his sketch of the 
men who governed Rome, considered as a portrait 
of Mazzini, is worthy of a place in the historical 
gallery which includes the picture of Lelius 
Cannensis. 

But we must allow Mr. Cochrane to conduct the 
siege. 

“The 30th of April was the occasion of the 
memorable attack of the French army under 
Oudinot, when they were ignominiously driven 
back, having attacked with an army unprovided 
even with a chart or a telescope, with sealing- 
ladders, or more than two pieces of artillery, and 
mistaken both the gate by which they proposed to 
enter the city, and the road which they were to 
take to reach it. As the result was fatal to the 
character of the French army, and the conduct of 
the general, the Romans were not unnaturally 
elated at this triumph, although in truth it was 
not attained by any merit of their own; then the 
ordinary vices of corruption, cruelty, and igno- 
rance, displayed with tenfold vigour their diseased 
imaginations.” 

We shall not expatiate on the distressed and 
ignominious condition of an army unprovided with 
a single chart or a single telescope. We do not 
exactly see why, because the result was fatal to the 
character of the French army (that is to say, 
because the French were shown to be bad soldiers, 
and their general a blockhead), therefore the 
Romans were naturally elated at their victory, 
as the contrary inference would have been more 
natural. But our whole attention is fascinated by 
the display of that singular lusus nature, the 
diseased imagination of an ordinary vice. The 
consequences must indeed be awful, whenever 
the ordinary vices of corruption, cruelty, and 
ignorance, display with tenfold vigour their dis- 
eased imaginations. 

As a distinguished anti-revolutionist, Mr. Coch- 
rane necessarily looks with an evil eye on barri- 
cades ; and the so-called Commission of Barricades 
at Rome comes in for a share of his castigation. 

“Tt was intended that these gentleman were to 

lace themselves prominently forward at the 

rricades. They quite misapprehended their 
duty, and always took post immediately behind 
them.” 

We must own that till now we had always sup- 
posed that the natural position of the defenders 
of barricades was where this cowardly committee 
took post—immediately behind them. We thought 
these ramparts of irregular warfare, as well as 
more regular ramparts, were of use to defend their 
defenders ; to make defence more easy and safe to 
them—attack more perilous, and success more 
difficult, to the enemy. It appears, on the con- 
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the ree Ay a barricade ought fo 
; weet jt and enemy, stopping wit 
their bosoms the balls which might Corin have 
reached’ the impassive mass. Now that Mr. 

tane ‘has, given us the key, we have no doubt 
that the true reading in Macbeth is— 

, “Behind my body 

| __. I throw my warlike shield,”’ 
General Cavaignac, it was said, had discovered 
the secret of street warfare in discovering the way 
to turn barricades. Mr. Cochrane goes far beyond 
General Cavaignac in tactical skill; for he makes 
the defenders turn their defences inside out them- 
selves. 

The same commission, according to Mr. Coch- 
rane, quite misapprehended their duty in another 
matter. He gives an interesting but greatly ex- 
aggerated account of “the principal acts of wanton 
mischief for which the city guardians are directly 
and immediately responsible, premising that the 
excuse of destroying any horses which might 
serve as outworks for the enemy could only apply 
to one side of the town, that which lies in the 
direction of Civite Vecchia, where the only serious 
attack was made, and where at last the practicable 
breach was effected.” ‘That is to say, the Austrians 
being expected on the north, the Spaniards lying 
on the south, and the Neapolitans ready to attack 
from the east, if the human tiger, Garibaldi, had 
not almost devoured them at Palestrina, there was 
no excuse for increasing the defences of the city 
on any side except the west. 
Cochrane would be perfectly satisfied if his 
domestic barricade committee or butler told him 
any morning that the plate was gone, premising 
that the burglars had entered the house through a 
window which had been wittingly left open, 
because it did not lead directly to the pantry. 

In spite of the ruined character of the French 
army outside, and the unfair conduct of the 
barricaders within, Mr. Cochrane at last takes 
Rome, His song of triumph thereupon is a 
magnificent specimen of the figure of speech which 
the schoolmen entitled Anacoluthic Metabasis, 
and the vulgar call stray drivelling. We have 
seen a Sapphic ode, written by a pious Maltese, 
on the same subject, which boldly commenced 
with “Concidit tandem Babylon!” ignoring the 
fact that Papal Rome had anticipated republican 
Rome in the possession of that scriptural soubri- 
quet. On the whole, we much prefer Mr.Cochrane’s. 

“So fell that miserable mock republic, consigned, 
amid the ignominy and contempt ofall, to the dust 
of ages. Let us be thankful for one thing, that 
we, who cried on the hounds at first, were not in 
at the death ; that although we cheered and hallooed 
till the game was almost run down, that fresh 
scenes, fresh excitement, fresh revolutions, took 
Lord Minto from Rome before the Pope fell.” 
“The death,” ought to refer to the poor republic, 
which fell under such peculiar circumstances ; all 
the world being (im Mr. Cochrane's opinion) 
simultaneously wrapped in ignominy and scorn. 
But as the republicans re-appear as the hounds, and 
the Pope, as in the great controversy with Father 
‘Tom Maguire, is made the hare, it is hard to say 


iary, 
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what did bappen, and why we are cailed upon for 
gratitude. Asa general rule, it is disappoint " 


any.chace not.to be in at the death ; however, as.we 
cheered and hallooed till the game was nearly, run 
down, and then quitted the field only for fresh ex- 
citement, no doubt we have a great deal to be 
thankful for. 
With Mr. Cochrane's unqualified admiration for 
the system of out-door relief. practised’ in. the 
Benedictine monasteries we do not altogether sym- 
pathise. Weare accustomed to regard indiscrimi- 
nate charity (though it may literally fulfil one of 
the “elementary. doctrines of all Churches”) .as by 
no means an unmixed blessing. We fear that the 
many hundreds of pilgrims who entirely live upon 





No doubt Mr. | 
and cheese. 


the convent of Monte Casino, earning. their, daily 
bread by the sweat of their brows in walking up 
and down a steep hill of, not less than three amiles 
‘and a half, may be entrapped into regarding asa 
‘truth the (especially for the “ young and healthy”) 
dangerous fallacy, which is not an elementary doe- 
trine of all Churches, that man is to live by bread 
alone. Mr. Cochrane says, “Sovereign princes in 
Italy may not grant constitutions to the people, 
but they may do better. They may, like the uni- 
versally beloved and esteemed Duchess of Parma, 
pass their lives in the active superintendence of 
such admirable charities.” We heartily wish that 
Mr. Cochrane’s friend, the King of Naples, instead 





| of granting and revoking constitutions, had sper 


his valuable life in the more bloodless and whoele- 
some occupation of personally administering bread 


Of the dungeons of Naples, Mr. Cochrane. says 
with Cesar, “I came, saw, and overcame.” . Having 


|heard that the prisons were choked with 15,000 


' 


political prisoners, he goes, with a noble Quixvtism 
in search of truth, straight to M. Fortunatos the 
premier; he demands and obtains an order for 
visiting the prisons on the instant; he visits ‘the 
prisons, and goes straightto the King. Of political 
prisoners, tried and untried, Mr. Cochrane tinds six 
hundred and fourteen, pent up in the most loath- 
some dungeons, indiscriminately, with felons ef 
every description, “the foul refuse of the galleys.” 
To Mr. Cochrane's frank expostulations with his 
Sicilian majesty, “nothing could be more noble, 
more generous, more sensible, than the King’s lan- 
guage. He explained the fact of the prisoners of 
state being thrown into the same prisons with the 
ordinary offenders~by the circumstance that, until 
1848, there was not one political prisoner, and that 
the Government never contemplated such a terrible 
necessity; but at the same time his majesty 
admitted the evil, and promised that it should be 
immediately remedied.” 

It is easy to explain a fact by 2 downright lie. 

“The result of this interview was, that in a few 
days the political prisoners were separated from 
the general mass. Some few, I believe, were 
released... .. So far, so well; but, to my 
very deep regret, I have heard from Naples that 
the political prisoners have been only removed to 
a much worse place; ... that the few who were 
released were men quite unimportant, and would 
have been released at any rate.” Ourreaders will 
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‘remember how upon atime the noble Knight of 
the Sorrowful Figure, finding a cruel master ill- 
treating an idle servant, attacked the tyrant and 
rescued the victim. So far, so good ; but unfortu- 


nately, ‘after the knight-errrant’s departure the cun- | 


ning and vindictive master tied up the servant 
tighter to the tree, and flogged him all the harder. 
Buch is the good of the simple-minded bleating of 
powerless interference. “Sic vos non vobis verbera 
fertis, oves!’ We honour Don Quixotism in any 
shape; we honour it especially in this heroic ex- 
plot of the Knight of the Sorrowful Volume ; but 
we-are rather taken aback with the quiet con- 
elasion of his Neapolitan experiences: “A great 
‘deal may be done with persons like the King of 
Naples, by tact and judgment.” 

Mr. Cochrane sees no hope for Italy in graceful 
“ visions of Italian unity and Italian independence.” 
Everybody hates everybody else. Piedmont is, in 
his eyes, hopelessly ruined and revolutionised. 
The = waiters in the cafés of Turin assert the 
rights of communism by snatching the newspaper 
from his astonished hands. 

“There is only one way in which Italy can be 
urlited in one common bond, that is, by one common 
conquest : it is only by the intervention and con- 
quest of some great power that broken animosities 
can ever be consolidated. Our Norman conquest 
broke up the congestion of Saxon hatreds, and the 
petty rivalries of provincial princes; the conquest 
of the Moors was the foundation of Spanish great- 
ness ; the tyranny of Turkey the source of Greek 
independence. Why multiply examples? By 
judging from these examples, it is not irrational to 
believe that, if Austria once possessed the whole of 
Italy, people who are now so entirely divided in 
feeling would be united in interests as they are 
geographically ; and well does Austria know that 
she will one day possess the greater part of Italy.” 

Why multiply examples, indeed? History may 
be read in many ways. England owes her great- 
ness to her having been for centuries a dependency 
of Normandy, and still owing allegiance to the 
Channel Islands; if the Spanish empire was ever a 
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sound of fear, the credit is due to the Moors, who 
bloodily conquered a large ion of | fer 
the of being bloodily expelled; if Greece 
is independent, all praise to the Prophet and the 
true believers. dllah Ahkbar! If Austria does 
know that she will one day possess the greater 
part of Italy, she ust, ‘in deference to Mr. 
Cochrane's historical parallels, already tremble for 
the day after: she must feel the timent of a 
bloodier struggle with a stronger foe, rising in 
more universal revolt with a closer union, and the 
concentrated force of a deeper hate. It is Mr. 
Cochrane who has said it, not we. We wish him 
joy of his method of realising the dreams of Italian 
unity and independence. If we were Italian re- 
publicans, we should accept the omen. 

Our readers must not think that we have been 
breaking a butterfly on the wheel. It is not in 
the spirit of captious pedantry that we have shown 
up Mr. Cochrane’s defective grammar, bad lish, 
and one-sided and ignorant rhapsodies. It is 
because incoherency of ee is apt to imply 
(and, in this case, is undeniably conjoined with) 
incoherency of thought; it is because incoherency 
of thought strongly tends to, and is generally united 
with, inability to appreciate principles, and indif- 
ference as to the distortion of facts; it is because 
chapters displaying incoherency of thought, want 
of principle, and distortion of facts, are treated by 
leading reviews as striking and valuable historical 
commentaries; it is because the foreign corres- 
pondence of the leading journals of this country is 
the main channel which supplies most of the com- 
munity with information on continental topics as 
despotically and irresponsibly as Lord Palmerston 
directs our foreign relations; it is because that 
foreign correspondence is marked with incoherency, 
want of principle, and perversion of truth, more 
glaring than anything noted here. We have but 
gently scarified the individual in this general cas- 
tigation of the class. Having done so, we are 
willing to consign Mr. Cochrane’s book, amid the 
melancholy silence of all, “ to the dust of ages.” 


ITALY, 


THE SONNET OF SONNETS. 


I muca admire that Italian gent 
Who first invented sonnets, for his sense 
In keeping them so short ; a sure defence 
Against prolixity, and vast extent 
Of long drawn verses, by which nothing’s meant, 
And empty verbiage. For no pretence 
Of subject, or of energy immense 
In treating it, or ill-deserved content 
With what has gone before, can ever spin 
The sonnet’s length beyond twice seven lines : 
Which is a great advantage, too, to one 
Who has not much to say, and spreads his thin — 
Thoughts far as possible ; and him who pines MF gull’ 
For that blest moment when his task is done. 
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O'DONNELL’S PENANCE. 


LEGENDS OF ULSTER.——NO. X. 


‘Tae small town, or rather village, of Donegal is 
situated in the centre of a large and wild county 
of the same name in the north-west of Ulster. It 
lies surrounded by hills that tower up, as they 
recede, to rugged and barren mountains at the 
mouth of the small river Esk, and the head of a 
deep bay running fifteen miles inland from the 
broad Atlantic, and remarkable for winding coasts, 
green islands, and révenue cutters. The place, 
though of considerable antiquity, has, like the 
greater part of Irish towns, neither trade nor 
manufacture, except a rope-walk, an occasional | 
shoal of herrings, and a few American ships in 
the emigration season, might be so denominated ; 
but it possesses some history and much tradition 
connected with two remarkable ruins in the imme- 
diate vicinity. One of them, which stands on a 
rising ground almost among the village dwellings, 
is the remains of a feudal fortress, once the strong- 
hold of the chiefs of ‘Tyrconnel, but now a gray 
and ivy-covered mass, with weeds growing thick | 
in its roofless banquet-hall, and its courts con-| 


Scottish colonist. Time, and change, and strangers’ 
steps have passed over it; but the remnant of that 
family long remaining in the district, though be- 
lieved to be illegitimate, were said to retain not 
only the Milesian features of face and character, but 
much of the ancient pride and fiery resolution of 
their race; and both they and the surrounding 
peasantry, to whose level they gradually sunk, still 
connect their memories, aye, and their hopes, with 
those noble ruins; a remarkable instance of which is 
yet related by the legend lovers of that wild locality. 

“Did yez hear the news, boys?” cried Con 
Callaghan, the hawker, bounding into the large 
and now well-filled kitchen of the Spa-honse, 
where a considerable company of friends, relations, 


and servants together, as the owner expressed it, 


“wid all luck sent that way,” had assembled to 
celebrate the most primeval of the world’s festi- 
vals, the gathering in of the harvest, which Rad 
been happily accomplished on the twenty acres 
rented by Farmer Flannigan, the master of the 
mansion. “Good evenin’ to you, Mistress Flan- 


verted into potato-gardens for the surrounding nigan, an’ good luck to the work yez hive on 
cottagers ; the other is a Franciscan monastery, hands, ladies!” continued Con, whisking off his 
situated nearer the sea, on the opposite bank of | hareskin cap, as he addressed a handsome matron 
the river. It was evidently of considerable extent, | in a dark green gown and clean white apron, who, 
but only the great skeleton now remains. Turrets, | assisted by two young girls in the gayest coloured 
roof, and partition-walls are gone, and the interior | calico, was busily arranging the table for the feast. 


has long served the purpose of a village cemetery ; 
but cloisters, arches, and pillars, carved in the 


richest style of old church decoration, niches from | 


which the saintly images are gone, and shattered 
monuments of ancient prelates and princes, attest 
the former purpose and splendour of the building. 
Both these edifices were founded early in the 


fifteenth century, by a chief of the once royal 


line of O'Donnell; and for two hundred years 
after, in the fashion of their faith and times, the 
one continued to be the high place of temporal 
power, and the other of spiritual consolation, for 


that proud and princely tamily, and, like them, | 
stand prominently forth in the troubled pages of 


their country’s history throughout that luckless 
period. 


The castle was regarded as the Tara of Ulster, | 


and the justly celebrated Chronicle of the Four 
Masters was written in the monastery ; but about 
the time of James the First’s memorab'e confisca- 
tion, half the abbey was laid in ruins by the ex- 
plosion of a powder-magazine belonging to an 
English garrison, which then occupied the place ; 
and Red Hugh, the greatest, though most unfor- 
tunate, chief of his line, after having stormed it in 
vain, and seeing, as he said, that the Saxon would 
prevail, blew up his own castle, and departed on 
an expedition to Munster, from which he never 
returned. ‘The rest of his relations left their 
country and possessions, and sailed for Rome on 
the same day, leaving only a distant branch in 
[reland, and their inheritance was conferred on a 





But didn’t yez hear the news ? Shure ould 
Rodger More O'Donnell ’s dead at Glashagh !” 

“ Murther !” vociferated Frank, the farmer's only 
son, a tall, rosy youth, dropping the oaten cake he 
was most industriously buttering, by way of pro- 
logue to the coming scene. “1s he dead at last ? 
Thin we'll have a wake in ernest.” 

“ Devil a wake nor wake ye'll hive! To my 
sartin knowledge, ould Norah ‘ll not let in a 
Christian.” 
| Nivir a wake!” screamed all the company in 
a breath. 
| “What will Irelan’ cum till, or what will 
-becum of it, whin the last of the real ould O’ Don- 
nells is let go till his grave widout a wake!” 
ejaculated Mrs. Flannigan. 

_ “He disarved it, the ould sinner!” said Frank, 
“if it was only for his hard-heartedness to Katey 
Flood’s mother, the craytor !” 

“ Aye, an’ the pride of him,” chimed in the 
father, as he lighted his pipe and looked round on 
‘the glories of his kitchen. “ Sittin’ wid his hat 

on him in the chapple, an’ saying Irelan’ didn’t 
hould the priest that wis good enough to confess 
him !” 

“Don't forget makin’ the neighbours call him 
‘Sur Rodger, an’ the wife Lady Nelly, an’ all the 
capers he cut at the Bawn,” responded his eldest 
daughter. 

“They were all as bad as himself,” resumed 
Con Callaghan, “Think on his two daughters 
goin’ away to the convint in Limerick, an’ his 
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sons to search for their grand cousins in Room, hoid office, from the kitchen to the malt-kiln, gra- 
wid shame at their sister's match. God save us! nary and cowhouse included, under the aamé roof; 
wisn't it strange that ivery soul of them died ,and some huudred acres of seanty pasture and un- 
before the ould man? May be it wis a judgment.” | reclaimed heath, to which the thousands once pos- 

“ Whisht, Con,” said Mrs. Flannigan, turning | sessed by his family had dwindled; not to speak 
from the table. “ Wern’t the O'Donnells kings in | of a matchlock musket, said to have done good 
their time ? Didn't they own all the land that lay | service at the Battle of the Blackwater, an old cross- 


between Lough Erne and Snashowen? 


And didn’t | 


hilted sword, and a silver-rimmed horn decorated 


the heretics take their grand castle and blessed | with the family crest; yet never did Red Hugh 


convint, where one of them never got rest or peace 
for the curse of Red Hugh on thim that made him 
and his people strangers? An’ how did ould 
Rodger stand his daughter marryin’ a Prodistan ? 
Katey Flood is a good girl, and a purty girl,” con- 
tinued the dame, with a warning look at her son; 
“but if a lady's child wis to do as her mother did, 
whin wud they get over the disgrace? Frank, 
a wid like to know what ye'r signing to the doore 
for?” 

The youth for whose edification her last remarks 
had: been made, answered, with an additional point 
at the entrance, “ Katey Flood’s comin’ up, mother ; 
I see her bonnet passin’ the windy. An’ mother, 
dear,” he continued, in an earnest whisper, “ax her 
to stay, for her uncle’s a Prosbetarian, and the 
craytor has no fun. Rimimber, she ’s an orphan, 
mother.” 

The matron’s brow relaxed at the last observa- 
tion, and brightened into a glow of joyous hospi- 
tality peculiar to the faces of her country, as a fair 
slender girl, in a bright crimson gown, dashing 
shawl, and gaily-trimmed straw bonnet, from be- 
neath which a quantity of long black curls fell on 
all sides, stepped lightly in, with a curtsey to the 
company, and “Good evenin’, ladies and gentle- 
min.” 

“ Ye’r jist in time, Katey, avourneen,” said Mrs. 
Flannigan, seizing the strings of her bonnet, of 
which she proceeded to divest the visitor ; “ jist in 
time to give us the pleasure of yer company. Aff 
wid ye, Frank, an’ tell her dacent uncle that Miss 
Flood’s going to stay wid us till the mornin’, be- 
kase it'll be late afore the fun’s over!” Frank 
was out of the door before his mother’s explanation 
was finished, and Katey, after many faint apolo- 
gies, which called forth further pressing, permitted 
her shaw! to be removed by the active hands of the 
two Misses Flannigan; while Con Callaghan, with 
much less persuasion, agreed to deposit his basket 
in the corner, and the feast proceeded. 

The individual whose decease had occasioned 
these various comments was, according to his owa 
account, the last lineal descendant of the Tyreonnel 
chiefs in their native land, and known throughout 
the country, in right of his tall stature and high 
pretensions, as Rodger More of Glashagh, such 
being the vernacular name of the locality which 
he inhabited, a bleak ridge of that continuation of 
heath and sand sloping down from the mountains 
to the sea some miles to the east of Donegal, and 
being topographically known as the Barony of 
Boylagh. The last of the O’Donnells differed 


little from the Irish peasantry of the period in the 
matter of property, except that he occupied a long 
old house, called in that neighbourhood the Bawn, 
with a front entrance in its gable, and every house- 





himself, in the grandest of his feasts, which tra- 
dition says preceded the blowing-up of his castle, 
exhibit more tameless pride of lineage than the 
master of the Bawn. 

As long as the surrounding peasantry could 
recollect, there had been an unalterable line of 
demarcation drawn between the O'Donnell family 
and their neighbours. They wore the same gray 
freize and rarely renewed stuff, attended fairs, wakes, 
and merry-makings of all kinds, but never either 
fought or danced with any of inferior descent—and 
having no equals, there was little opportunity for 
these then favourite exercises—always expected the 
best seats, and never answered any who did not 
address them with becoming reverence and appro- 
priate titles. 

Rodger had been his father’s only son, and when 
a very young man was sent forth, mounted on the 
only horse in the barony, in the spirit of chivalry, 
to search for some of the old Milesian stocks 
worthy to share his name. His path was towards 
the south; and in two months he returned, carrying 
in triumph behind him a tall, handsome girl, with 
the broad white brow and fine but melancholy 
countenance so common amongst the peasantry of 
Munster and Connanght. The neighbours dis- 
covered that she was even prouder than himself, 
though her noble lineage was never correctly 
ascertained in Donegal; but her dowry consisted 
of an old gown with a ten-foot train of saffron- 
coloured satin, and a massive gold ring said to 
possess a charm against the evil-eye, which were 
forthwith laid up among the archives of the Bawn. 

The “infair” or home-coming of the bride was 
celebrated with those remnants of regal hospitality 
in which the last of the O’ Donnells delighted to in- 
dulge ; there were potatoes, butter, and whiskey, 
not forgetting tobacco and dancing, ad libitum, 
during three days for all comers, and the festival 
was by no means slighted by non-attendance. 
The decease of Rodger’s parents, and the multi- 
plication of his family, were attended by wakes 
and christenings on a scale of no less liberality, 
which, together with a constant and gratuitous 
entertainment of all travellers, from the wandering 
pauper to the benighted sportsman, and the fact 
that none of the O’ Donnells would be seen engaged 
in manual labour, made regular and ruinous in- 
roads on the family finances. 

The moorland farm gradually diminished, and 
the number of the sheep and cattle lessened, as 


Rodger and his helpmate grew old and their chil- 


dren grew up around them; but the man still con- 
tinued to wear his indescribable hat at all times 
and places, the mass not even excepted, and pre- 
side over his company at the kitchen table, though 
the fare was only potatoes and battermilk, with 
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the air of Nial Garne entertaining the Spanish ! 
princes. in the banquet-hall of his castle, where 
Rodger repaired with his whole family every Easter- 
night, in order to claim possession of the hearth in 
the name of his ancestors, and pray that it might 
never be lighted while in the hands of stran- 
ers ; alter which they proceeded to pour forth 
their prayers over the family burying-place still 
retained in the site of the chancel of that ruined 
monastery. 

Neighbours were still expected to know, and 
strangers quickly admonished of their duty in the 
matter of styling him Sir Rodger, his wife Lady 
Nelly, and all the other members of the family 


accordingly ; such as Master Murtagh and Miss 
Allien. Even their only female servant, who 


boasted that all her name had served the O' Donnells, 
expected to be known as Mistress Norah. These 
distinctions had been claimed for many genera- 
tions, and were conceded partly to the ancient 
rank and partly to the exacting pride of the family. 
But funds are the sinews of human dignity as well 
as war; and as they unfortunately decreased, while 
Rodger’s demands on the respect of his neighbours 
continued in all their ancient exorbitance, these 
requisitions came to be grudged, then quarrelled 
with, and finally regarded as a public nuisance. 
Rodger’s family consisted of two sons and three 
daughters; their father declared all Ireland hadn't 
their equals for either blood or beauty, and they 
were quite as proud of themselves, though all were 
grave and dark of countenance, except Unagh, the 
youngest, who had shown from her childhood a 
wild flow of free and boundless spirits, varied at 
times by moments of most dreary thought, like the 


sunbursts and deep shadows of ‘her native moun- | 


tains. ‘The father said it had been so with the 
bravest chiefs of the race, and wished his daughter 
had been born in Spain, that she might find a 
match among the descendants of the great O’ Neal, 
who still claimed to be princes of Ulster. But Unagh 
found a different match for herself; to the astonish- 
ment and almost horror of the whole neighbour- 
hood, the girl, in her twenty-first year, married the 


son of a small farmer in the locality, said to be of 


Scottish descent and a Presbyterian. 

The project was executed with the characteristic 
promptitude and determination of ‘her people. 
Unagh had no confidant, and none could tell how 
the courtship was carried on; but, early one 
summer morning, while the houschold slept, she 
rose and equipped herself in a dress provided for 
that purpose by her lover, who waited outside, 
and deposited her ordinary garments, with a rosary 
and a small crucifix she had always worn, beside 
her mother's bed, left her home, : and repaired with 
him to his father’s house, about six miles off, where 
they were married the same day by a Presbyterian 
clergyman ; and from that day she conformed to 
the fashions of his faith and people. The glory 
of a conversion, and the respect which still lin- 
gered round the name she had given up, recon- 
ciled the young man’s family to the match. They 
had but two sons, one of whom was already mar- 
ried, and the parents divided the farm between 
them. 








Unagh and her husband were industrious, 
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and prospered accontingly. They seemed haymy 
in the affection of each other, but the flashes of 
wild merriment for which the girl had been re- 
markable never returned upon her wedded life. 
She had never expected nor sought to be forgiven, 
and, indeed, appeared to forget her former kin- 
dred and name. She never spoke of them, nor 
they of her; but the effect of that marriage in the 
household was strange and terrible. With the 
consent of all, the father disposed of half his land, 
and on the proceeds his sons set out for Reme to 
a monastery endowed there by some of their wan- 
dering ancestors, and the two remaining sisters 
next day took their departure for a convent of the 
Sisters of Merey at Limerick. Sir Rodger and 
Lady Nell also started southward, it was said to 
the seat of her ladyship’s relations, and Donegal 
lost sight of them for some time; though such ex- 
traordinary demonstrations of their sense of the 
disgrace were thought more than sufficient for mar- 
rying even a Presbyterian. The neighbours railed 
against them till they were tired. Unagh never 
seemed to observe their absence; but her husband 
said she spoke of them in her sleep, and the 
woman grew thin and pale, and died at the birth 
of her first baby. ‘The young widower took to 
drinking by way of consolation, and sunk from 
one step of reckless degradation to another; but 
his more prudent brother took charge of his orphan 
child and farm, when at length, m a fit of intoxi- 
cation, he enlisted in a regiment bound for the 
West Indies, and it was said closed his career in 
that fatal climate by means of the yellow tever. 

Years passed away, and made swift ravages in 
that scattered family. Death after death was an- 
nounced by Mistress Norah, who still kept pos- 
session of the deserted Bawn. First the young 
monks at Rome died, as the abbot’s letter de- 
clared, one by a visitation of God, and one by 
malaria caught in the marshes of the Campagna, 
where he had been sent to preach; then the two 
sisters, of typhus-fever, caught i the discharge of 
their duties in the Limerick Hospital; and, last of 
all, the decease of Lady Nelly was made known, 
with the additional information that, by her own 
desire, she was interred in the saffron-coloured 
satin. train and all. Scarcely was this sufficiently 
wondered over, when Sir Rodger himself arrived 
at the Bawn, which he continued to inhabit in a 
style of solitary magnificence, entertaining all tre- 
vellers as long as his potatoes lasted, and, as he 
boasted, never taking oft his hat to any man. 

l‘or more than fifteen years did the desolate 
chief reside in his empty halls, much feared and 
little liked by the neighbourhood ; but time at last 
did its work on him also, and on the night whose 
events we have related, in the year 1759, his de- 
cease Was announced in the kitchen of the Spa- 
house—the said fabric being so-called because of its 
proximity to a fine sulphurous spring near the 
village of Donegal, still celebrated for many me- 
dicinal virtues. The family by whom it was occu- 


pied were regarded as well to do by their neigh- 
bours; and having no rank but some prosperous — 
industry to beast. 
themselves 


they had naturally enrolled 


in the number of those to whom 
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©'Donnell’s assumption was the most obnoxious. | resting-place of an exile of his line, who, after 
This feehng contributed to strengthen an old inti- | gaining great honours and wealth in the Spanish 
mucy sabsisting between them and the Floods— | service, bad renounced the world, and died an abbot 


the family into which Sir Rodger’s daughter had 
married—in spite of the difference of religion, 
whieh, fatal as its effects have been in Ireland, ean 
rarely overcome the social disposition of the pea- 
sentry. Besides, they shared the interest felt for 
the motherless girl, as Kitty was called: though 
her want of parents had been well supplied by her 
Presbyterian uncle and his wife, who, having no 
family, hud brought her up as heiress to the 
tenant-right of their five acres, besides that for- 
merly oceupied by her father. Yet misgivings 


hail lately crept into the minds of the Flannigans | 


touching their son's attentions to the heretic girl, 
for Kitty had been educated in her uncle's faith, 
aul showed no inclination to change it; but she 
was lively and good-natured, and they could not 
break off the acquaintance. 

“We will not particularise the songs end dances 
in the performance of which Frank and Kitty were 
associated that night; suffice it to say, that the 
harvest-feast was as merry as most assemblies, 
whether in hut or hall, of the land; and it was 
1alf-past twelve, old Flannigan said, by his “ watch— 
that niver wint well widout a shakin,” and he had 
given her a rousing one that morning—when, after 
singing “ Erin-go-Bragh” in full chorus, and 
drinking a parting glass to “thim that wis far off 
im’ thim that wur gone,” the company rose to 
separate. At that moment there came a low quick 
knock at the door. “ Bless us, who can that be ?” 
said the mother; but Frank opened it, and two 
tall men, clothed in long black mantles and hoods 
which covered their faces and figures like the pic- 


tures of old monks, with staves in their hands, as if | 


trom a long journey, presented themselves. “ Is 
Rodger More O'Donnell of Glashagh dead?” de- 
manded one of them in a deep but foreign tone. 
“We hear so,” said Frank. “ But won't you 
walk in, gentlemen ?” 
“Good night,” said the other; 


aavav in the direction of the old castle, moving so | 


quickly that I’rank lost sight of them in the dark- 
1e33. 

‘Half the company had crowded to the door, and 
withdrawn again, before the strange scene was over. 
(reat was the wonder and many the speculations 
it created among them; but in spite of the spirits 
so lately consumed, and all the hilarity of the 
evening, a endden fear and depression fell upon 
the », and they parted in quiet groups, old Flanni- 
van seeming in considerable haste to bar the door 
for the night. 

On the following morning there was gathering 
and gossip in the village, for the last of the O'Don- 


and both turned | 


of the monastery just before its ruin. 

Of the strangers who had knocked at their 
door the Flannigans conld learn no intelligence ; 
no one besides had seen them, nor had they called 
at the Bawn, as was testified by Mistress Norah, 
who still kept possession, till the county magis- 
| trates could decide whether the tenement reverted 
ito the priest or the O’Meighans of Dooran, whose 
rival claims by this time threatened the parish 
with a faction war; but both were determined on 
the exclusion of “ Prosbetarian Katey,” and the 
Floods were too prudent to oppose their feeble 
interest to such a formidable array. “I hive 
enuff, wid God's blissin’,” said the girl, “and I 
don’t want the leavins ov thim that niver acknow- 
ledged me;” and her Catholic neighbours remarked 
that, “if she belonged to the thrue ould Church, 
the boys wud make Donezal too hot from the man 
that wud ax it off her; but she didn’t, and the 
'more wis the pity.” 
| “Mary, dear, am goin’ to ax a favour off ye," 
isaid Frank Flannigan to his sister, as they stood 
‘together at the door on the ensuing Sunday, when 
‘the red September sunset was fading from the 
hills, and through the keen, breezeless twilight, now 
| bright with the rising of the harvest moon, shone 
| gleams of ruddy hearthlight from the windows oi 
ithe village. 

“Out wid it, Frank,” said Mary. “ Shure there's 
nothing in life I wouldn't do for ye; an’ maybe 
it’s not to tell that your goin’ down to the Prosbe- 
'tarian meetin’-house to see Katey Flood, and walk 
home wid her from the night preachin’.” 

“More nor that, Mary,” responded Frank. “A 
want you to say ye forgot yer rosary this mornin’ 
at Father O’Cleery’s, an’ ax me to go down for it. 
| Mind what a did for ye and Neal Dougherty last 
| Sunday at the chapple.” 

“Well, here’s the beads for ye,” said Marvy, 
after a pause. “God help us, Frank, I wish it wis 
’ but mind, be hack 
soon, an’ [’jl go in and tell the story for ye.” 

' The story was told, and Frank, not withont 

some well-affected hesitation, touching the lenmth 
‘of the way and his own fatigue after digging 
potatoes all the week, was despatched, blacktirorn 

in hand, to bring back the rosary from Father 
O'Cleery’s. Hour after hour passed away: Marv 
‘talked, langhed, and sang with the varions drop- 
_pers-in who gathered round her father’s hearth ; br 
| one after another they went home, even Neal Dongh- 
erty himself departed, and the father and mother 
| hevan to wonder what could keep Frank go long. 


“ Go, all of yez, to bed,” said Mary, “an’ I'll set 








‘another place ye wur goin’: 


ells was laid among his oft-mentioned ancestors, | up for him; maybe him an’ Neal Dongherty his 
where onee rose the chancel of the monastery.|met, an’ wint to ramble the burn for tronts. 
Nowie of his household rested by the old man; all |'Though but half satisfied with this surmise, the 
had died far away but Unagh, and she was laid | parents retired to rest ; but Kathleen would not 
\ So | leave her sister, and the two eat and talked by the 
Another hour passed away; Kathleen grew 
impatient, and Mary terrified, when, without, they 
heard a slow coming step, and both sisters ran tv 
the door; it was Frank. The young man entered 


among the dead whose faith she had chosen. 
they made his grave, under the direction of the | fire. 
priest of the parish, close beside a deep-sunk block 
of granite, sculptured with mitre, and crozier, 
and chalice, and traditionally said to cover the 
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like one worn out; his blackthorn and hat were 
gone, and as the firelight fell upon his face they 
saw it was ghastly pale. 

“ Frank, dear, what’s the matter ? an’ what kept 
ye? Hive ye got the beads?” said Mary. 

“ A think a hive, Mary,” said her brother, in a 
hoarse whisper. “ But I'll tell no more lies, an’ 
I’m sorry @ iver axed you to tell them for me. 
Girls,” he continued, “I hive seen a queer sight, 
an’ one I’}l not forget i in ahurry. Whisht! an’ [ i 
tell it to yez while the sinses is left in me. Instead 
of goin’ to Father O’Cleery’s, a went to the Pros- 
betarian meeting-house. to see Katey, portendin’ to 
hear the night preachin’. A said the Creed an’ 
the Ten Commandments till myself all the time of 
the sarmin, and a long sarmin it wis; after that, to 
be sure, we had tay at Katey’s uncle’s, and Katey 
spoke wid me awhile at the doore, an’ a was 
comin’ home like a lamplighter, maybe three 
hours ago. Yez knowa had to pass the ould mo- 
nastery, but there ris no fear in my mind, when 
through one of its great arches there came a glare 
of light, an’ out walked, as I’m a livin’ man, wan 
of the very monks that spoke to me the night of 
ould Rodger died. ‘Come in, young man,’ sais 
he, catching me by the skirt. ‘This is the night 
of O'Donnell’s pinnince, an’ a mass ‘Il do ye no 
harm afther a heretic sarmin.” <A had sinse to 
crass meself, but the monk didn’t heed that, and 
he led me in by the skirt where a company was 
stanin’ round an open grave, an’, bless us all! 
wis the grave of ould Rodger, wid the ould ably f s 
tombstone covered like an althe ‘r, candles an’ all 
[t wis as light as day ; but, Holy Vargin! what a 
congregation they wur! I saw ould Rodger, jist 
as he used to be—but, Mary, he hadn't his hat on 
him—Kneelin’ beside Lady Nelly wid the vyalla 
satin gown, an’ the thrain yards behind her; an’ two 
dressed in quare black clothes, wid the dark, sor- 
rowful faces of the girls that wint to the convint 
in Limerick; the two monks, for the other wis there: 
and whin their hoods fell back, a saw they had 
shaved heads and long black beards. Wan wis 
sayin’ mass, an’ the other was clarkin’ it; and 
close beside the alther, wid all the light fallin’ 
on her, wis a woman, but, girls, a couldn’t see 
her face for the winding-sheet. Down I wint on 
my knees, and tried to pray, for they were all 
prayin’ roun’ me, an’ ould Rodger the loudest : but, 


THE FALLS 
Our life rolls on, through weal and woe : 
‘Time ever doth his harvest mow : 

Hope ever doth a fresh one sow ; 

Clyde, foaming, ever falleth so. 


All changeth in man’s world below, 
What now is high, now sinketh low : 


All things unto their fate do go 
Clyde, falling, ever foameth so. 


OF THE 


God bliss us! when a looked up to see the raisiiy 
of the Host, who walked in but ould Norah. A eud 
stan’ no more, an’ what a did a can’t tell yez: but 
a mind to be runnin’ wild over hedges and ditches. 
till at last a cum to meself on the very shores ot 
Lough Eske ; but, Mary, dear, a hive got home to 
tell you, any way. 

The scream of wound- -up terror that burst from 
the sisters as he concluded roused the parent pair : 
but the family slept no more that night. Early next 
morning they repaired in a body to the house of 
Father O'Cleery, where Frank related with the 
same accuracy what he had witnessed in the chancel 
of the old monastery. His reverence was at first 
disposed to treat the whole as an imaginary tale - 
but while engaged in persuading Frank that he 
had drunk something stronger than water before 
quitting the house of Witty’s uncle, mtelligence 
arrived that old Norah had been found dead in bed 
by atraveller who had called at the Bawn; and the 
grave where Kitty Flood’s mother had reposed fu 
so many years in the Protestant churchyard had 
been opened during the night, the tombstone over- 
thrown. and the moul lering remains removed. 

The story wg by this time roused the whole 
locality : and a considerable number, under the 
direction of the fe iest, proceeded to the monaste: 
where they discovered old Rodger’ 8S grave hs d 
been evide tly disturbed. and, on examination, thie 
coffin of his long-disowned daughter was found 
t placed beside his own. How the whole business 
had been effected was never satisfactorily explained : 
there were traces of steps about the grave, but all 
were the impressions of the old monastie sandal. 
‘The peasantry still believe it to have been the 
work of the dead, who were thus obliged to ex- 
piate in some measure the unforgiving pride of 
their lives. After the occurrence, the priest and 
the O’Meighans of Dooran, with one consent, ie- 
nouneed their claims in favour of [itty Flood : 
the objections of Frank’s family to their son mar- 
rying a heretic were gradually softened, until : 


length the Bawn was inhabited by a generation of 


Flannigans. It is even said that the story con- 
tributed to diminish the party hostility existing 
between Protestant and Catholie in that district. 
which was, after all, the best effect of O’Donnell’s 
Penance. 


CLYDE. 


‘The birds their times ay pointed know ; : 
In forest depths the great trees grow : 
In winter duly comes the snow ; 

Clyde, foaming, ever falleth so. 


The flowers aye in season blow; 

In rain aye hangs the promised bow : 
Ordered events in sequence flow ; 
Clyde, falling, ever foameth so. 
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LONDON AS IT WAS AND As IT Is.° 


Our English Solomon's dread of witches and 
tobacco is well-known; but there was a third 
subject which disturbed the royal equanimity 
sadly—and no marvel, since it had already dis- 
quieted the masculine heart of his predecessor— 
namely, the increasing size of London. There 
was, to be sure, the old prophecy of Mother 
Shipton— 


Before the qoove Volk of this Ringuom be 
undone, 

Shall Bighgate Will stand in the mivvest of 
London ; 


but then the utterer was a sort of weird-woman, 
and it was the went of such hags, as the royal 
demonologist well-knew, “to palter with us in a 
double sense.” The prophecy was disregarded, 
and legal enactments forbade any further building t 
in London, which was then beginning to dilate 
itself in a manner quite alarming to people who 
liked things as they were, and thought progression 
and innovation synonymous. 

We leave the fabulous history ‘of London— 
Geoffery of Monmouth’s “iniquitous romance,” as 
Maitland styles it—to be discussed by Welsh 
archeologists, by those who cling to old traditions 


of the extermination of one portion of the Ancient 


Britons, and the retreat into Wales of the remnant 
undestroyed : we leave to these such fondly- 
cherished fables, merely requesting them to bear 
in mind that our Anglo-Saxon charters are some- 
times attested by men whose names betray their 
Celtic origin, and that a portion of our rustic popu- 
lation have still the small features and sloe-black 
eyes of another and an earlier race. We do not 
meddle with London before the invasion of Cesar, 
and of its history a long time subsequently we 
confess ourselves profoundly ignorant; but we 
hold with the author of a most sensible paper 
which appears in the last volume of the Archeo- 
logia, that Roman London at first embraced but 
a small portion of what at a later period was in- 
closed within the city walls. Following his sug- 
gestion, there appears to us the best reason for be- 
lieving that the castrum of the invaders, however 
it may have been enlarged subsequently, was a 
parallelogram, bounded on the south by the 
Thames, a natural bulwark, and on the north by 
that marshy land which of old time gave the name 
to Fenchurch-street, and watered by the little 
stream the memory of which is perpetuated in 
the ward of Langbourne; that its western limit 
was Walbrook, where stood Dowgate, not—as the 


old chroniclers state, following each other like sheep 


leaping after the bellwether through & gap in a 
hedge—not on the banks of the river, but close to 
this stream, for nearly three centuries shut out from 


cockney view, though, as honest Stow tells us, in 
his time so swollen occasionally by the rain as to 
become dangerous to pedestrians. The Roman 
castrum, we agree with our antiquary, terminated 
eastward near the Custom-house ; and here we find 
Billingsgate, not a water-gate, but, like that at the 
other end, an approach by land. The obvious 
Saxon name of this erection invites a more plau- 
sible illustration than that proposed by the chro- 
niclers. If these conjectures as to the first Roman 
station in London be admitted, we may suppose 
that Eastcheap and Cannon-street, in which we 
find London Stone, was the high street or prin- 
cipal thoroughfare. ‘Th: pulling down of the 
building on the south side of Cannon-street at 
this time may elicit further proofs as to the correct- 
ness of this hy pothesis, since it will doubtless bring 
to light the foundations of many vestiges of Roman 
London. Many traces of the buildings of the 
masters of the world, and many minor objects, were 
discovered in Eastcheap at the time of the demoli- 
tion of the houses for approaches to the hew bridge - 
and while we write, the ground behind Budge-row, 
which has just been cleared of houses, affords wood 
evidence of the Roman occupation. 

One of the most curious evidences of the 
Roman sway in Britain is the discovery, from 
time to time, in the vicinity of the oldest churches, 
of vast quantities of the bones and horns of animals ; 
a fact which favours the conjecture that the Chris- 
tian churches were founded on the ruins of the 
Pagan temples. Sir Christopher Wren, when 
digging for the foundations of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
found many relics of the same description, and 
had good reason, as it appears to us, for his hypo- 
thesis that a Pagan temple once occupied this site. 

What London was in the decline of the Empire, 
and in Christian Saxon times, can only be conjec- 
tured. It must have contained many considerable 
public buildings which the great fire, more than a 
hundred years before the Norman Conquest, could 
not have utterly destroyed. Nor could all traces 
of the Roman city have been obliterated in the 
like calamities which befel it in 1Os7 and 1135. 
In the Saxon times some idea of its importance 
may be formed from the circumstance of there being 
no less than eight moneyers employed in it, while 
to Canterbury seven, and to Winchester only six, 
were assigned. 

In the reign of Henry the Second the city had 
seven gates, Aldgate being evidently one of the 
oldest. It is mentioned in a charter - Eadgar, in 
the latter half of the tenth century. Fitz Stephen 
tells us that a wall extended along the banks of the 
river—an assertion which Salmon disputes; but 


Maitland maintains that there must originally have 


been such a defence, grounding his belief on m the 
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LONDON AS IT WAS AND AS IT IS. 


rapid destruction of the banks of the Thames by }and formal style that delighted our forefathers. © 
the action of the tides for along period. Ludgate,| Westward was a row of houses flanking Hounds- 
according to Cambrian romance, took its name ditch, beyond which, meadows, including Spital- 
from King Lud; and so firmly had this fiction | fields—in the days of Roman occupation a burial- 
in the popular mind, that when the | ground, as remains there discovered amply testify 
om was rebuilt, in the reign of Elizabeth, the |—stretched away to the distant hills, across a 
gures of King Lud and his two sons were set up! country now densely inhabited by a squalid and 
over it: “the mixture of a lie doth ever add plea-| wretched population, of whose existense the deni- 
eure.” There is an anecdote of this gate, however, | zens of the “'West-end” are scarcely cognizant, 
which appears well authenticated, and which has! and of whose mode of life they ean form no con- 
an air charm of romance about it that contrasts | ception. Bishopsagate-street bad then its houses, 
plessingly with the harsher features of a rude age. | stretching, though straggling, as far as Shoreditch, 
n the fourteenth century Ludgate was a wretched | fields and gardens flanking ft on the west, and ex- 
prison for debtors. One Stephen Forster, the | tending as far as Finsbury. “Cripplegate-without,” 
victim of ill-luck and impecuniosity, was incar-| was even at that time more thickly po and 
cerated here, and begged, with its other denizens, | so were the neighbourhoods of Little in and 
at the crated windows looking on the footway,| Smithfield up to Clerkenwell, though occupied by 
like some of the late wretched inmates of the| straggling rows of houses. Westward of the last, 
Fleet in our own times. A buxom widow one| the fields and hedges, intersected by the highroad 
day passed this den of misery, and, struck with his then called Gray’s Inn-lane, stretched away to St. 
appearance, took compassion on him. “How | Giles’s. Not a single house appears in St. Mar- 
much,” inquired the dame, “will procure your | tin’s-lane reaching from this spot to the Mews at 
release from this place?” “Twenty pounds,” was| Charing Cross. Drury-lane and Covent-garden 
the reply. Stephen Forster found a friend in the | were not then misnomers; and the Strand, though 
widow: she paid his debts, released him from | an almost continuous row of houses, had its gardens 
prison, and took him into her service. The sequel | and its orchards. 
may be guessed; “pity is akin to love’—the! Such was London in the days of the Lion Queen, 
freed debtor married his benefactress, became a and such it remained for nearly a century later, 
prosperous merchant, grew rich, and served the | unpaved, ill-ventilated, ill-drained, and, within the 
office of mayor with great credit. To his eternal | walls, densely populated. No ‘marvel that the 
honour, Stephen Forster forgot not the abject state | plague, which hovered over it so long, at length 
in which his partner had found him. He could not | obtained the mastery, and had a fearful triumph. 
y the debts of every unfortunate fellow-citizen, | A glance at the various maps produced considerably 
but he could alleviate the squalor and wretched- | within a century of that executed by Aggas, will 
ness of the prisons of those days: and in compas- | show how London had gone on increasing, since the 
sion for the less fortunate victims of debt and dis-| days that its enlargement was forbidden by royal 
grace, he, with the concurrence of his wife,enlarged | veto. It seems probable that this commenced 
the limits of the prison, made the rooms free to! when the great troubles of the whole nation had 
debtors, and settled a salary on the chaplain.) absorbed the attention of those who might other- 
According to Stow, a brass plate, inscribed with a wise lave interfered with local innovations. Evely: 
memorial of this act of philanthropy in the doggrel | says, in his “ Diary,” 1659, June, “'To see the founda- 
of the time. was affixed to the wall of the chapel. — tions laying for a street and buildings in Eation 
The walls of London before the invention and Garden, designed for a little towne, lately an ample 
general use of artillery, must have afforded a suf-! garden.” This is good evidence that London had 
ficient defence to its citizens? who were well! begun to expand even at some distance without the 
trained to the use of arms, and, though engaged in| walls, and that dread of its dilating was no longer 
trade and merchandise, could, at any emergency, | entertained by the Government or its citizens. ‘Tc 
be called into active service. No better proof could |“ great fire,” while it devastated a large portion of 
be given of this than in the reign of Henry the} the city, probably tended to permanently drive 
Fourth, who, when the rebel lords had assembled | some of its population without the walls. ‘Thc 
with the intention of falling npon him at Windsor, | local tokens issued between the years 1648 and 
sted to London, and, arriving at night, marched | 1672, show that the extramural inhabitants of 
out at daybreak the next morning with an army of , London had become numerous. The list of those 
ten thousand well-armed citizens. | preserved in the British Museum, of which an 


The length and breadth of old London, in the “Jy... cease singe eaantinite tamatah detauaiiens the 
beginning of the reign of Elizabeth, may be seen | purlieus of Petticoat-lane, a locality of which mapy have, doubtless, 
m the map by Ralph Aggas. East Smithficll was | heard; bat of its precise whereabouts more are, doubtless, igno- 
then, indeed, a field and nothing more; St Kathe- eh Be Mans oan \ we yt dy 
rine’s had its church, its gardens, and its large trees. | ancient times there were hedgerows on each side, and elm-trecs, 
Without Aldgate there was a goodly row of houses | with pleasant fields to walk in.” When _ in that aapoeer- 





i 





j i i yikes -hie hood we were shocked and disgusted with excessive fi : 
on either side of Whitechapel, beyond which, vever in England have we secn so foul a spot. Doubtless tiv 





northward, were gardens, laid out ‘in the prim * sanitary movement” has done something for the denizens of 


—_——— — | Petticoat-lane, thongh it may not yet be cleared of its abomin«- 

* At the commencement ef the twelfth century the Londoners, | tions. We have heard a tradition of this place, that during thc 
for their further ae ee a deep ditch outside their walls, | great plague the makers of horn lanthorns, who carried on their 
upwards of two b feet wide. Two years were occupied in | trade here, were exempt from the pestileace which raged srount 





this work. them. 
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LONDON AS IT WAS AND AS If I8, 


secoumt bes. been published, clearly exhibits a vast 
inopenae! of tradesmen and dealers of all kinds 
~withowst the walls; and these, though composing a 
large nomber of families, could not have included 
more than @ portion of the inhabitants dwelling 
without the verge of the old city. 

“ Tf” asaya Mr. Akerman, “we were without other 
evidence, this pseudomoncta would give us a 





of its inhabitants; and what Cowley kad-aatd of ic 
in ite former state was as applicable to ite new >— 
“ Let but thy wietied men from oat thee go, 
And all the foals that evow:d thee sa, ‘ 
ceases ac bes epee 
R solitade wm 


Let it not be supposed, however, thet Laadon 


tulerably accurate idea of the length and breadth ; Tetains the same features as at the time of ite re- 


of plague-buated London in the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; but a does more; it shows us very clearly 
what neighbourhoods, before the great tire,abounded 
with shops kept by dealers in smal! wares, and the 
changes made in certain localities on the rebuild- 
ing, of the city. In this way we learn how a tavern 
of aome repute, and also a coffee-house, could have 
existed on Dow, iil], or smal! shops have been 
clustered about addle-dock.’— Preface, p- vil. 
To the stranger unacquainted with its history, 
Loadon as it now atands is a riddle, and presents 
fewer objects of antiquarian interest than any city 
in Europe of the same age; but this deficiency is 
readily explained. ‘The tremendous conflagration 
in 1666 laid its most venerable monuments in 
ruins. The heat of the fire, fed by innumerable 
heavy-timbered houses, was so great, that even the 


building, or that fire alone has wrought the 
changes which may be traced in those quarters of 
the metropolis which the “devouring element” 
has not laid waste. For nearly a century the signe 
of its tradesmen have di red ; pavements—paot 
trottoir—have been laid down. and sewers formed 
to ory off the foul streams of the kennels, now 
on side the carriage-road, and not in the 
middle. At the present time, shop-fronts 
their aspect every season, c=; cially those of some 
of the linendrapers. It is only in the few bye-streets 
that we trace the dull brick house of the Resto- 
ration, or the once red but now smoke- i 
front, heavy lintel, and iron rails with their link- 
extinguishers—the latter significant relics of London 
when dimly and imperfectly lighted with oil. 

Still London, though denuded of its most ancient 


vast stones of the principal buildings were de- | and curious remains, abounds in numerous recol- 


stroyed. Evelyn, in his “ Diary,” tell us “the 
stones of Saint Paules flew like granados ;” while 
“ the fall of towers, houses, and churches was like 
an hideous storme.” Sir Edward Atkyns, in a 
letter to his brother, dated the 8th of September, 
says : “ Yesterday I went from St. Dunstan’s church 
to Bishopegate-street, and there is not one house 
standing betwixt those places; there are only 
within the wall but part of these three streets re- 
maining, viz., part of Leadenhal!l-street, Basing- 
hall, and Bishopegate-street ; all ye rest burnt to 
ye ground, and not soe much as a considerable 
piece of timber, as I could see, secured from the 
fire. It is impossible, almost, to conceive the total 


destruction ; all the churches burnt, nay, some of | 


the churches, as Bow church, &c., have not so much 
as the walls standing.” This, though slightly over- 
drawn—for there were some nooks that escaped, 
as certain ancient tenements within the walls still 
testify—explains why London, in our (lays, weare 
a leas-venerable aspect than that of the old cities 
of the continent. 

London, however, quickly rose from its ashes, and 
swarmed again. Charles Patin, writing a short time 
after the rebuilding of the city, says of it: “ Cest 
cette: grande ville qui fait tant de bruit dans 
le monde. II est vray, tout ce quon en dit; 
on 8 re, on 8 rd, on ne sauroit assez 
‘anced 8 va la pultitade du peuple et l’abon- 
dance des richesses. L’endroit de cet effroyable 
incendie qui brula onze mille maisons, est awe 
jour@®huy toute le beauté de fa ville} Fire and 
pestilence did litéle, however, to correct the morale 


* Lendoe suffered from the same element to a great extent im 
the half of the ceventeenth centery. [n 4 circular headed 
“ Angaments for Insuring Mouses from Fire,” issued about 1680, 
it is etpted t at since the great eveflagration—i.c. within a space 
of fourteen years—sevem hundred and fifty houses had been de 
stroyed by fire in Loadon aad Southwark. A 

+ Relations Historiques, &c., 12mo. Lyons, 167+. Pp. 167. 
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lections and associations : and these have been the 


| constant theme of several writers during the last 


century. The volumes now before us afford good 
evidence that the subject does not pall; anecdotes 
and traditions of the metropolis of England find, it 
_would seem, a ready sale, and are still greedily 
devoured by old and young. This may be in 
some measure accounted for by the fact, that its 
older districts are comparatively little known, and 
that many men of information and intelligence are 
yet ignorant of the localities which genius, or 
worth, or misfortune have consecrated. The idle 
guardsman or the lounger in the district of Bel- 
gravia will stare if asked where the cavalier poet 
Lovelace, once one of the handsomest and amartest 
of his day, pined in misery and died neglected ; 
nor will he care to know where Marvel ate his 
mutton-bone, and Johnson dogmatised. But there 
are minds for which such spots will always have 
their attractions, and for such there is an 

store. The stranger to London will effect his 
ject in much less time than heretofore with the aid 
of Mr. Cunningham's “ Handbook,” a compilation 
which, while it necessarily gives us « deal of 


that which was known before, affurds it in a eam 
densed form, and often accompanied by informetion 
Londen in- 
in o form the 


to most peo 
thing that can make a ramble thro 
teresting is here brought 
most comvenient that could 
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quotations from the old dramatists, and a few ex- 
tracts from books in which the language belongs 
to a coarser age. These, though striking and cha- 
racteristic of the manners of old London, are ill- 
suited to the tastes of the present day, and may, 
without any injury to the book, be easily ex- 
punged. 

In an introduction, Mr. Cunningham points out 


the notable things which the stranger, whatever | 


may be his vocation, should endeavour to see. 
The best way of entering London, he observes, is 
by its noble river :— 


** Our ancestors understood this thorougbly. An ambas- 
sador to the court at Westminster or Whitehall was, on 
landing at Dover, received by the governor of the castle 
and the mayor. His next stage was to the great cathedral 
city of E ngland, Canterbury, from whence the route was 
to Rochester, where the noble castle, with the ships in the 
Medway, would fi!l bis mind with lofty ideas of our 
strength. 
to the port of London, where he was received by the lord 
chamberlain of the King’s household and by the lord 
mayor; here he took water in the royal galley-foist, or 
barge, was rowed towards London, and landed with careful 
ceremony at the Tower, where the chief nobility, who 








His third stage was to Gravesend, the entrance | 


were waiting to reccive him, conducted him in great state | 
through the chief streets of the city to the King at West- | 


The hou 
Strand ; and when his embassy was over, he was attended 
out of London in the same observant manner. Now it is 
somewhat different; Englishmen and foreigners enter | 
London by the five main thresholds of the place—the 
London-bridge Station, Paddington, Waterloo-bridge Road, 
iuston-square, and Shoreditch. The traveller, on reaching | 
London-bridge, obtains an admirable and almost instanta- 
neous view of the Thames, with its busy shipping and noble 
bridges; the bustle of streets crowded with carriages, carts, 
and foot-passengers ; the noble dome of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, the massive grandeur of the Tower of London, the 
well-proportioned Monument commemorative of the Great 
Fire, with the fine steeples o' Bow Church, St. Bride’s, St. 
Magnus, and St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East, four of Wren’s 


rmminster. 


‘assigned to him was generally in the | 


as “When things arrive at the 
worst they mend,” says the proverb: Cardinal] 
Wiseman will, of course, look to the matter at 
once, and whip these ill-omened intruders from 
the hallowed spot! Of Clerkenwell and its former 
attractions, Mr. Jesse thus speaks :— 

“In the days when Fitzstephen wrote, the Clerk’s We}) 
bubbled in the midst of verdant meadows and shady lanes, 
the richly-wooded uplands of Hampstead and Highgate 
rising behind them. Such was Clerkenwell when, in }: 90, 
the Clerks performed here, during three successive (a LVS, 
in the presence of Richard Il, his Queen and the nobility, 
and again in 1409, in the reign of Henry IV., when the 
creation of the world formed the ‘subject of their dra: na, 
and when, in the words of Stow, there flocked ‘to see the 
same the most part of the nobles and gentles in England.’ 
Close to Ray-street, Clerkenwell, are some houses which 
still retain the rura] denomination of Coppice-row.”—Vol j., 
p. 424. 

He gives us, however, no view of the reverse of 
the picture—of Clerkenwell in 1850, deeming. 
perhaps, that a description of the squalor and 
wretchedness of a neighbourhood defiled by the 
abominations of the knacker and the dust-contractor 
would be no ornament to his pages, and with this 
we do not find fault; but we perceive, in the con- 
clusion of the foregoing quotation, that Mr. Jesse 
has not always exercised that diligence which is 


sacred precincts. 


‘looked for in writers of books inv olving matters of 


| 


most famous works. Adriveof less than five minutes will take | 


him across one of the noblest bridges in Europe, and throw 
him at once into the heart of the richest and largest, best- 
lighted and best-drained city in the world. This is the 
only station affording a favourable view of London at first 
sight. The otiers are very bad.” 


Mr. Je: SSe, in his preface Lo “* London and its 
Celebrities,” remarks that much of his work has 
becn anticipated. The same may be said of nearly 
every book which treats of the history and topo- 
graphy of an old city. ‘The following extract may 
serve to show that he has at least been a visitor to 
some of the localities he describes, though not a! 
partaker in the unhallowed revels which have sue- 
ceeded: it serves, besides, to 


show how spots the | goodnaturedly commented upon by a forbe varing 


fact in history and topography. “Coppice” is a 
corruption of a name once given to an outrageous 
peculiarity in male attire, most ostentatiously dis- 
played in the days of our eighth Harry, and, applied 
to the row of houses in question, cannot be traced to 
any rural associations, as Mr. Jesse supposes. Uhis 
may be seen by reference to a well-known map of 
London and its environs, with which our chronicler 
of London’s celebrities ought to be acquainted. 
Mr. Cunningham, with all his diligence and accu- 
racy, appears to have ov erlooked the locality and 


‘its original designation, an omission which he will 
doubtless supply in a future edition of his “ Hand- 


be A yk. x 


most consecrated may be defiled and desecrated :— | 


“St. Jolin's-gate (Clerkenwell), with all its interesting 
associations, has heen long since converted into a public. | 
house. When the author of these ‘Memorials’ recently | 
paid a visit to the spot, he was struck by observing a copy 
of MS. verses, framed and glazed, hanging up in the tap- | 
room, purporting that in that apartment Dr. Johnson | 
used to dance attendance on Cave, the bookseller. The 
principal apartment he found hung with tawdry banners 
and tinsel armour; and, on inquiry, was told that it was 
used as a refectory by a modern order of Knights of St. 
John, consisting of tradesmen residing in the neighbour- | 
hood, who, entitling themselves Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem, elect their prior, or grand master, drink beer 
and smoke tobacco, and are not too proud to admit 


strangers to their social board, on payment of twopence a 
head !""—Vol. i., p. 414. 
Let us uot weep over this pollution of these | 


Thus much, or rather thus littlke—for the theme 
is endless—of London as distinguished from West- 
minster, to which it has long been united, and 
of which Mr. Walcott’s book affords us many 
pleasant anecdotes; yet, in the desire to give his 
readers an agreeable volume, something beyond 

‘mere antiquarianism,” he has committed several 
blunders, and ventured on some unsupported state- 
‘ments; but as these have been most sensibly and 


contemporary, we will not dwell on faults which 
may easily be expunged irom a sec ond i impression. 
What we most dislike is the writer's obtrusion of 
his orthodoxy on every occasion. As curate of St. 
Margaret's, we cons sider this perfectly gratuitous, 


as wall as the abuse of men whose motives and 


/ actions 
|'who discuss the events of the great Civil War. 


‘actors in those 


' 


require the calm consideration of those 


We are no apologis sts for the violence committed 
on either side in those strifeful days; but we 


| protest most strongly against indiscriminate abuse 


suc ‘h as that which Mr. Walcott considers himself 

‘as in duty bound” to deal out to some of the 
sad scenes. Hugh Peters was a 
fanatic, nobody doubts that; but he belonged to a 
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party whose very fanaticism rendered them any- 
thing but “coward.” Cook and Peters suffered 
together ; and the latter being hung the due time, 
was cut down, and the process of quartering com- 
menced, when, at the suggestion of Colonel Turner, 
Peters was broushé forward that he might be wit- 
ness of the horrible mutilation. The hangman. 
rubbing his bloody hands, asked him how he liked 
“— * T am not terrifie d; do your worst,’ was the 
reply ; and a few minutes afterwards his strangled 
body was quivering beneath the knife of the execu- 
tioner. If Mr. Walcott will take the pains to read 
all the accounts of the last moments of the daring 
men who suffered at this time, he will soon per- 
ceive that their determined bearing on the seattold 
clearly showed that, whatever crimes might be laid 
to their charge, the guilt of cowardice could not be 
imputed to the regicides. 

From the registers of St. Margaret's, Mr. Wal- 
cott gives us some curious extracts. In 1563, a 
plague similar to the influenza visited Westminster, 
and the inhabitants were comp ‘led to perform 
quarantine. Under this vear, there is an entry as 
follows :— 


GUSTAVE 


A TRUE 


‘Tak of the solitude of an American forest !—the 
intricacy of an Indian jungle !—there is no forest so 
desolate as the valley of the Thames, no jungle so 
intricate as the jungle of houses which springs up 
rankly on its shores. 

[ left my chambers the other day at the dingy 
hour of four in the afternoon, and wending my 
way past St. Clement's Church, turned up Wych- 
street. The morning had been fine, and rather 
frosty; one of those treacherous days that tempt 
you out in thin boots, and send you home as if 
your feet had been in wet wash-leather gloves. 
The evening was closing in, dark and drizzly. It 
was a Saturday. The gas flared out from butchers 
shops and coal and potato sheds, and shone on 
hard-faced men and haggard women, who had 
come out to make their markets for the Sunday. 
The doors of gin-palaces flashed as they swung 
backwards and forwards. The black dolls hung 
limp, damp, and disconsolate over the rag-shops. 
Slatternly mothers scolded unwholesome- looking 
children who lingered to play i in the sloppy courts. 
Single candles glimmered in the windows of ques- 
tionable print-shops i in the narrow alleys behind 
the theatres. I had no umbrella, and was glad 
when I reached the friendly shelter of the Piazza 
n Covent Garden. I had an errand at the book- 
shop at the corner; and as I put my foot on the 
step, I felt some one touch myarm. I looked round, 
and saw a man with two or three children round 


him. 
“I never give anything in the street,” said I. 





AND 


* accordion, was cocked over his right ear; 
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AND AS IT Is. 


“ 1563. ItEM.—To the paynter of Totehill Streete for 
payulinge of certeya blew crosses to be fyxed 
up») sundrie houses infecte!, vj” 

A century later, a red cross was the mark of an 
infected house. Thirty years afterwards the dogs 
were supposed to carry the plague about in their 
coats, on which the inhabitants commenced a cra- 
sade against them, and resolved to abide in their 
filth and carelessness. In the next ten years the 
persecution was renewed, and in 1603 a pl. ague 
devastated the parish, when among the entries is 
the following :—* Payd for the graves of cccext. 
}» ore folk XXXV1j* vij*”—doubtless a contr ct job, 
There are also items for “ pitch and tarre for the 
visited houses, 124: and for “ papers with ‘ Lord, 
have mercy upon us!’ 12%" The dogs were again 
assailed, and 500 were slaughtered as a propitia- 
tion to the demon of pestilence. 

We have lately heard of a startling proposition; 
namely, that the site of the ancient British city, 
Lun Din, or the city of mud or clay, was West- 
minster, and that London as now known was that 
of the first Roman castrum. We can only exclaim, 
with the poet,— 

“ This is the age of new inventions.” 


His DOG. 
TALE. 


There was something in the man’s face told me 
he was not a beg ggar “ Pardon me—" I began. 

“If you sheen, sir,” said the man, interrupting 
me, and, with natural good manners, not noticing 
the mistake I had made, “I wish you would speak 
to this here little chap. He's lost hisself ; and he 
can’t say nothing but Covent Garden. I’ve brought 
him all the way from Brunswick-square.” 

The boy was undeniably French. A _ little 
jaunty cap like a powder- -puff, or the bellows of an 
he had 
a tight cotton blouse, wide puckered trousers, and 
a little pair of cloth boots, twisted into inconceiv- 
able contortions with the wet ; his face was smeared 
over with a mixture of genuine London “ blacks,” 
and tears of undoubted home manufacture. Now, 
though poor old Mons. La Grenouille landed me 
safely, years and years ago, on the hither side of 
. Telemaque,” and I flatter myself that a previous 
perusal of “ Les Horaces” qualifies me completely 
to criticise Rachel when performing in it, some- 
how or another my French is like a pick pocket, 
who is never to be found when he is “ wanted.” 

“Ou vivez vous?" said 1, making a great effort. 

* M’sieur.” 

I must try again, thought L 


quand vous étes chez vous 7’ 
It’s no use, he does not understand me, and no 


“Od dtes vour 


wonder. “Here, you little chap, petit gargon, 
come along—venez entrez, come in here—suivez 
moi.” 


He followed me into the shop, and — — 
b 
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GUSTAVE AND HIS DOG. 


his eyes on his sleeve, whilst I ordered some Looks| This was hopeful; but at last I made out that 
and cogitated with myself what on earth I should | there was a master upstairs who was reported to 
do with him. understand English. 
I imparted my perplexity to the shopman; he| Up we went. 
was a good-natured fellow, stuck his pen behind I have always wondered where those strange 
his ear, fixed his hands firmly on his knees, placed , figures which one meets all over London, with 
himself in the attitude called at leap-frog “setting | their conical hats, their coiffure au malcontent 
a back,” brought his face to a level with the boy,! (Anglicé, “ gaol-crops”), their flexible pipes de- 
and came out slowly by drops as it were. “ Votre | pending over their bristly beards, their pinched-in 
pere—ou demeure 't il?” waists, their hips, which, by the aid of puckered 
“ Covent Gardene.” trousers and full coat-skirts, seem to emulate the 
“ Quel est votre nomme ?” proportions of the other sex, their utter absence of 
“Gustave Pr—r—r’—all the rest was an unin-| linen, and their virgin innocence of soap and water 
telligible gurgle, which debouched in a sob. take up their abode for the necessary purposes 
We tried the names of all the streets round| of eating and sleeping. Here I was in the very 
Covent Garden. It was all in vain; he knew| thick of them. They poured in at every door. 
none of them. We made out that his father was! I felt. s if I had found a kingfisher’s nest. 
a “commis,” but further we could not get; he | The master’s English was about on a par with 
rang the changes on “Covent Gardene,” “ Gus-| my French ; but I made out that he knew nothing 
tave,” and the name which began with a P and! of Gustave or son pere ; and then I set him to 
ended with a burst of tears, and “ mon pere,” who} interrogate the boy, and to get out a more intel- 








was a “ commis.” 

“Ts there any place about here where these | 
French fellows lodge, and be— (something unplea- | 
sant) to them?” said I, getting savage with my | 
perplexity. 

“ Yes, sir,” said the shopman, pointing with his | 
pen, which he had removed from his ear ; “ first | 
turn to the right round the corner, straight on, 
eight or ten doors past where the street narrows.” 

“ Beyond the tool-shop ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Before you get to the cheesemonger’s ?” 

“Over it, sir. Thank you, sir. It shall be at- 
tended to, sir. Very much obliged to you, sir.” 

These latter passages related in no way to Gus-| 
tave, whose history I am writing, but to the order 
which my old master, Dr. Polyglott, had com- | 
manded me to give in anticipation of his coming | 
battle with the Pope of Rome. 

“Come along,” said I; “Gustave, mon ami, | 
venez aprés moi.” 

As we crossed the street I missed him. Has | 
the little imp vanished? thought I. No such | 
luck. He came running after me with a little | 
black dog in his arms. 

“Mon pauvre Mirza, si je te perds je mourrais de | 
chagrin.” 

The dog licked his face, which was all the better 
for that expression of his attachment. | 

‘True to the shopman’s directions, I saw, project- | 
ing over the causeway, from the cheesemonger’s 
shop, a board with the words, “Pension Lour-| 
georse, | inscribed thereon. We, that is Mirza, | 
Gustave, and I, turned down the passage. The | 
place was evidently new both to the boy and dog, | 
and my heart sank within me. I felt as if they 
were a nightmare I should never shake off. I 
cursed my errand and Dr. Polyglott who sent me, 
and the Pope, who was the fons et origo.. 

A grim-looking fellow in a steeple hat, with a 
pair of moustachios, and bristles about a third of 
an inch long ever his chin and the top of his head, | 
appeared at the end of the passage. | 

“Vous étes le mayter ?” said I, interrogatively. 


“De vaiterre? Oh, yees"” 











ligible story, if he could. 

Our success was not great. The poor lad had 
been in London about twe months: he had not 
stirred from his lodgings till that morning; he 
did not know where his father worked, nor 
for whom; and then came the “commis” and 
“Covent Gardine” over again, and that was all. 
Whilst this inquiry was going on, the boy stood 
leaning his back against a table ; he did his best to 
be intelligible, but now and then a sob would come 
and stifle his words. Little “Mirza” had esta- 
blished himself on the table, with his head on his 
master’s shoulder, looking wistfully up in his face, 
now and then giving him a kiss, accompanied by a 
low whine and a slight wag of his tail, as much as 
to say, “It is a bad job, my dear master, but keep 
a good heart.” 

One of my friends with the beards was touched. 
“Ah, voif% le petit chien comme il est tendre, 
c'est touchént !” and he turned round to me with 
his eyes full of tears. “Ah, le collier!” 

It was a ray of hope ; there might be an address. 
No; the collar was no collar: it was a frill! 

The room was set out for dinner :a clean, white 
cloth, bright glass, beautiful rolls by each plate. The 
strange men with puckered pantaloons expressed 


‘their sympathy in puffs and shrugs; and Made- 


moiselle Jeanette stood looking on with a pair of 
very bright, good-natured eyes, till she was roused 
by a shrill “ Jeanette!” from the lower regions, to 
which she responded by a scream of “Oui, madame!’ 
and plunged down, like a rabbit, into its burrow. 
The master of the house suggested to me, with 
a shrug, and in an under tone, “ De poleesh*” 
“Inspector A for a dry nurse,” thought I. “Id 
rather, if I were he, be handed over to Mademoi- 
selle Jeanette there.” The suggestion was not a 


bad one, however; I might get information, at any 
rate, at the police-office. 

“Sweevay moy,” said I, giving the word of 
command once more, and we turned out into the 
street again. 

It was darker, wetter, and dirtier than when 
we went in, and the gas was more flaring. 
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I 4 ‘a 
“Je,coucherai dans la rue!” exclaimed Gus- 
tave, clasping his hands in a paroxysm of terror. 


* If you do, Pll be— 


that ‘chow ed and set them oft. 
I conveyed the idea to | answer : 


rosy, with the whitest possible teeth, and a launch 
i did not hear the 
for the master of Gustave's pere, a good- 


him, and it seemed to be consol: atory. oo ‘king young Frenchman, came down, and pro- 
* Cet homine m’a eloigné, il n'y a pas une halle,| mised that his gamin, as he politely called the 


comme ¢a pres de nous.’ 

“No market near you?” thenght I. “We may 
be on a wrong scent, after all. Covent Garden— 
Temple Garden—Whitehall Gardens—lots of gar- | 
dens !—Hatton Garden ?”’ | 

* Ah, oui, Hatton Garden!” exclaimed Gustave, 
joyfully. 

It was a lucky hit. 

We turned away from Bow-street, thought no | 
more of Inspector A, passed by Lincoln’s-Inn- 
fields and through the Turnstile into busy Hol- 
born. When we reached the bottom of Gray’ B- 
Inn-lane, both Gustave and Mirza began to show 
signs of knowing where they were. We turned 
up Hatton Garden, crossed it; Gustave bounded 
up the steps into the lobby of a house, the door of | 
which stood open. 

“ Hollo! I say, Gustave, here’s a pretty go; vot | 
‘ave you been arter ?” 

This friendly i inquiry came from a boy as deci- 
dedly English as Gustave was French —thick-set, | 


Haughing boy, should see Gustave safe home. I 
| parted from him with the following piece of advice, 
for all fathers of 


which I eonsider so valnable 
families, aldermen and other persons of an apoplectic 
| habit. unprotec ted females, gentlemen of an absent 
| contempl: itive, or convivial turn, country curates, 
nursemaids and young children, and especially 
foreigners of distinction visiting the great Exhi- 
bition of 1851, that it is solely for the purpose of 


| rendering it immortal that I have penned this true 


tale of Gustave and his dog Mirza. 

“(instave, mong ahmee"”—it was thus I spoke— 
? jer r voo donner av ung pittee morso d’avees. Ler 
prochane fwoar ker yoo prennay oon promenard 
mettay dans voter poshe oon morso de pappyer 
lavvek voter nome, et ler nome der voter pare et 


“song mettyer, et ler nomber de lar masong 009 il 


veeve. et ler nome der lar roo ecreet lar dessoo 
allor see voos ate perdoo voo tr ooveray voter 
vwoar ancore ploos aisemang.” 


LITERATURE. 


Publications of the Arundel Society for the Year 
1850. P.and D. Colnaghi, Pall-mall East. 


Tue Arundel Society has presented to its members, 
as the fruits of their first year’s subscription of one 
guinea, a line engraving of large size, and an 
octavo volume of letter-press with tw enty illustra- 
tions in lithography. These are works of a cha- 
racter, interest, and excellence, which we imagine 
could not have been produced otherwise than at a 
cost very far exceeding that for which the sub- 
scribers receive them, except by means of co- 
operation in a society like the Arundel, which 
devotes itself to advancing the knowledge of art, 
in the same way that the Camden, the Parker, and 
other similar societies of longer standing, pursue 
their respective objects. The painter whose life 
and works have been selected to form the subjects 
of the present year’s distribution, is Fra Angelico 
da Fiesole. The large plate is taken from one of 
his celebrated frescoes, in the Chapel of Nicholas 
V.,in the Vatican ; it is well engraved and printed, 
and may be advantageously studied as a fine ren- 
dering of the pure feeling and exquisite sense of 
beauty which distinguished this master. ‘The 
volume which accompanies it contains a good 
translation of the life of Fra Angelico, from the 
great work of Vasari, with notes and information 
on the present state and locality of his principal 
paintings. The lithographic plates are taken from 


Various pictures, and are 8 ufficiently numerons to 
give any person not already acquainted with the 
master a good notion of his subjects, and the 


‘or vegetable life, 


general manner in which he treated them. Pro- 
bably they are not intended to convey more than 
this; but in execution and fidelity they are superior 
to anything of the kind which has been attempted 
in this country. 


Popular Mineralogy; comprising @ familiar Account 
of Minerals aad the "i USOR By Hexry SowkERsy. 
London: Reeve and Benham. 1850. 

We are disposed to agree with the author of thi- 

very pretty volume, that “mineralogy has been 

less generally studied than the kindred departments 
of natural history, more from the want of element- 
ary teaching than from any lack of inviting terest 
in the subject.” “Inorganic substances,” he ob- 
serves, “do not, perhaps, awaken so ready a sym- 
pathy in the observe ‘ras the deve ‘lopment of animal 
with its varieties of form and 
function ; yet an interest almost equivalent to this 
is presented i in the study of their combinations and 
uses.” Our author has certainly supplied this want 
by a work which, while it ‘displays in a very 
attractive form some of the most ecnrious and 
beautiful varieties of the mineral kingdom in 
coloured plates, executed by his own hand, 

accompanied by descriptions divested of techni 
calities which alarm and disgust the beginner. 

Thus illustrated, the book is in itself a cabinet of 

minerals and a catalogne combined ; and though 

inviting the attraction of the young, may interest 
and detain those of more mature age. At page 

105 is a hint which may be useful to the farmer 
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a 


or the country gentleman, though it regards a | blackbirds” emerging from the pie, at the solemn 


substance which makes no figure in the mineral- 
ogist’s cabinet :-— 


“Slate that is used for roofing, should, of course, be 
impervious to the water; there are, consequently, several 
methods of ascertaining its quality and fitness for the 
purpose. The most simple is as follows: the slate is 
placed perpendicularly in a tub of water, about half a foot 
deep, and allowed to remain for twenty-four hours. It is 
then examined, and should it be found to have drawn 
water not more than half an inch above the water in the 
tub, it is considered to be good skate; but should it be 
saturated with water up to the very top, it is a spongy, 
defective slate.” 


With regard to the nomenclature of crystalline 


forms, as used by Phillips, we have reason to | 


believe that it is susceptible of revision, and that 

a distinguished mineralogist meditates a work on 

the subject. 

Illustrated Ditties of the Olden Time. Brighton: 
R. Folthorp, Royal Library, North-street. Lon- 
don: D. Bogue, Fleet-street. 

Most of our readers must have seen some of the 
works illustrated with those drawings which have 
been christened Randzeichnungen by their German 
inventors. ‘Those who have not, we may inform 
that this word, which looks so terribly difficult to 
pronounce, is highly expressive of the thing sig- 
nified, and may in our language be literally, though 
imperfectly, rendered by “ border-drawings.” The 
illustrations themselves consist generally of one, 
two, or more designs, the conception of which is 
taken from the accompanying letter-press; and, 
besides these, a fanciful symbolic decoration often 
festoons down the side and the lower margin of 
the page. 

These beautiful ornaments were doubtless sug- 
gested by the illuminated manuscripts of the middle 
ages, and their successors, the coarse, heavy typo- 
graphical decorations long used, and only within 
the last fifty years abandoned, by the Dutch and 
other printers. It is almost needless to remark 
that, with reference both to design and execution, 
modern art has far outstripped the happiest efforts 
of earlier times in this department. For some 
time since, very first-rate German artists have 
thought it not beneath them to employ their 
talents in thus giving additional interest to the 
pages of their brother-labourers, the poets; and 
we are glad to see that, though rather late in the 
day, something like a spirit of emulation has been 
awakened in this country. Of this new home 
manufacture we can honestly say, that the little 
volume before us is one of the very best specimens 
we have seen. 

To begin with the outside, the binding is first- 
rate, as might be expected ; for in this department, 
though not unrivalled by the French, we flatter 
ourselves we are atill nationally unsurpassed. 
Upon opening the book, our glance is arrested by 
a considerable number of designs full of talent, 


and, for a lady amateur, really wonderful produc- | 


tions. “ The song of sixpence, a bay full of rye,” 
is capital. Never was royal astonishment at a 
most unexpected phenomenon more cleverly con- 
ceived than in the drawing of the “ four-and-twenty 


festival of the mythic king. The monarch him- 
self, his consort, and their courtly attendants, are 
obviously struck dumb with horror at the devel- 
opment of such a practical joke upon princes: 
while the vivacious birds are hopping about as un- 
ceremoniously as creatures which had survived the 
oven might be expected to do in any presence, 
however august. Better still is the king enjoying 
the truly regal entertainment of “ counting out his 
money.” His brow is thoughtful, and he is evi- 
dently keeping a sharp look-out for light weight 
in the coins, while he bends over the table upon 
which he is emptying his money-bags. There is 
a world, too, of expression in the bent fore-finger 
of his right hand, with which he pushes away the 
pieces, one by one, to aid his calculations. The 
tragic and unmerited catastrophe that befalls “ the 
maid in the garden hanging out the clothes,’ 
finishes the ditty and the page with a no less 
'masterly portrayal. 
| King Arthur's plum-pudding is imagined with 
equal, if not superior, power; and, but for the 
‘merit of the designs, we might be disposed to 
enter our most decided protest against the version 
of the immortal ballad given in the letter-press. It 
runs thus: “ He was a goodly king; he stole two 
|pecks of barley-meal to make a bag-pudding.” 
|The moral is absolutely shocking. Let modern 
| mock charitableness confound right with wrong as 
much as it pleases in other matters, the prepos- 
terous application of the epithet “ goodly” to the 
perpetrator of an audacious act of thievishness is 
not to be tolerated in the pure regions of the 
nursery. Even if it be alleged to be intended 
ironically, it does not mend the matter. We verily 
believe that even Socrates himself, when just emerg- 
ing from long-clothes, took everything in the most 
literal and straightforward sense. There is, how- 
ever, yet an escape; and, from a minute inspec- 
tion of the face of King Arthur, we have come to 
the conclusion that the designer means to repre- 
sent the delinquency in question as one of those 
slight escapades which would leave the royal and 
knightly character of the king unblemished —a 
practical joke, in short, upon his own cook or pant- 
ler at Camelot, the dénouement of which will be 
the consternation of the unsuspecting domestic, 
when called upon to account for the deficiency in 
the royal meal-tub. Upon this supposition—Ho- 
race, by the by, having attributed a somewhat 
similar espiéglesie to Mercury in one of his ad- 
dresses to that deity—the shade of the son of 
Utherpendragon may retain its equanimity. 

To return, however, to the sketch—the monarch 
“moves on tip-toe, with face half-turned, as though 
he listened for pursuers. Its expression is that of 
triumph at the success of his stratagem; and his 
ample ermined robe flying open as he steals along, 
reveals the purloined bags of meal, one under each 
| arm. 
The conclusion of the ditty—*“and what was not 
‘that evening eat, the queen next morning fried ”— 
| gives an opportunity for introducing as graceful a 
isketch as ever was traced on paper. Her Majesty 
| Queen Guenever, with regal diadem upon her 
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dismay equally strongly marked. 
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brow, and flowing robes concealing, but suggest- 
ing, a lovely, well-grown figure, rests the tips of 
her left-hand fingers upon a dwarf altar, while her 
‘ight holds the pan, with its precious contents, over 
a sacrificial -lo ‘king fire. The ease of the attitude, 
and the treatment of the figure and the accessories, 
are delightful. It is the “sublime and beautiful” 
of cookery —the ideal of the exquisite process 
which makes the characteristic difference between 
man and the lower animals. 

On the whole, perhaps, we may say that it is in 
her conceptions of the female figure and drapery 
that our artist shows her greatest excellence. “ The 
farmer's wife, who cut off the tails of the three 
blind mice with a carving-knife,” is a singularly 
handsome Clytemnestra; her agricultural sister, 
who looks from the window after the fox who has 
carried off the gray goose, is no less prepossessing, 
and has her appropriate expression of alarm and 
These, and in- 
deed all the other ladies delineated, are remarkable 
for pretty arms and hands, and the grace with 
which their heads are set on their shoulders. The 
animals introduced are the failing point ; the horses 
are wooden and conventional, and the fox and the 
dog are very indifferent specimens of their respec- 
tive races. 


-- 
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Ve Vietis, Duty, and other Poems. Calcutta: W. 
Thacker and Co. London: Smith and Elder. 


Wiru the exception of reports upon matters cone | 


nected with local subjects, and an occasional work 
upon local scientific subjects, we see in general but 
few productions of the India press; but Pan- 
chouree’s capital squib against the system of Bengal 
police, and the little volume before us, are amply 
sufficient to show that European humour and 
poetic feeling will bear transplantation, in spite of 
a sultry climate, hard work, and the floods of pale 
ale which all true Britons deem it their duty to 
imbibe in the East, as a sentimental reminiscence 
of their native land. 

“ Vee Victis” is, as its name implies, a kind of 
lament for the fortunes of the Hindoo, subjected by 
the craft and courage of the foreigner; but the 
general reflections have but a slender connexion 
with the tale they accompany. 
the latter is as follows :—** Alfred G—-— arrived in 
India in the year 1S—, and fortwo years occupied 
himself with travelling in Bengal and Upper India. 
Being a perfect master of most of the native 
dialects, he became acquainted with a young 
Rajpoot, who was engaged to be married to a 
Persian girl, whose parents, having migrated from 
their native land, died and left her an orphan at 
the mercy of strangers. The unsnspecting Rajpoot 
introduced his friend, contrary to the custom of the 
country, to his fiancée, and soon after this was 
compelled to travel to a considerable distance to 
perform his father’s funeral rites. His friend took 
advantage of his absence to seduce his bride and 
carry her off. ‘Time passed on, and the European got 
tired of his Indian mistress and forsook her ; the 
poor girl drowned herself. Not long after G 





married, but was murdered in the arms of his 
bride on his wedding-night.” 


‘its absolute insincerity and hollowness. 


‘The substance of | 


~~ - 
404 


The facts of themselves are poetical enough, but 
we cannot honestly say that they are much im- 
proved by the poet. His stvle is easy enough, but 
he is sadly deficient in power and originality. 
Even the loeal colour, of which we find plenty in 
Southey's “Curse of Kehama,” 13 sadly wanting, in 
spite of the introduction of Oriental names and 
descriptions of Oriental scenery. 

The following poem, which bears the very re- 
pulsive title of * Duty,” is sadly un poetic, both in 
conception and treatment. A story is introduced 
here also. A young lady sacrifices her affections 
to filial obedience, and her lover sacrifices his life. 
as a sailor naturally does, for the honour of the 
national flag. Very noble and proper conduct in 
both, no doubt, but still by no means poetry of 
themselves, and the bard does not help them. On 
flows the easy but careless versification of conven- 
tional poetic phrase: but it bears along nothing 
calculated to excite intere-t while we read, or to 
leave any strongly-marked recollection in our 
minds when we lay down the book. That the 
author has read and admired real poets is clear 
enough, and not less so that he has mistaken the 
habit of mind so produced for the possession of 
power of his own. It may be a consolation to him 
to remember that Warren Hastings was in much 
the same predicament. 


Spiritual Heroes. By Jounx Stoccuton. London: 

| John Snow. 

WE are glad to see asecond edition of Mr. Stough- 
ton’s admirable work upon the early Puritans. 
Kew books could come more seasonably at the pre- 

‘sent time. The high-sounding assumptions of the 

‘Vatican have done inealeulable harm in England, 
though not perhaps in the manner it was intended 
they should. They have evoked a storm of so-called 

religious violence, for which the only apology is 

But the 

sentiments, so disyraceful to entertain In earnest, 

and so damaging to display to the world, have 
given an opportunity to the Roman Catholics to 


‘contrast their calculated moderation with the sense- 


less clamour that assails them : and sneh moderation, 

‘though certainly resulting only from the fact that 
they are ina minority, is always graceful and capti- 
|vating to witness, and may eventually prove of 
considerable advantage to them. On the whole, 
however, no man can honestly deny that the con- 
troversy is a mass of sham on both sides. The 
Roman Catholic does what every other large sect 
has done ; and no member of the Church of England 
has caten a less hearty meal, or passed a less tranquil! 
‘night, in consequence of the alarm and indignation 
he professes to feel about the Queen's ecclesiastical 
‘supremacy having been invaded. 

Widely different are the contemplations that 
suggest themselves upon the perusal of the pages 
before us. Of the great and good men commemo- 
rated by Mr. Stoughton, many sealed their sincerity 
with their blood, and by that blood the vestments 
of the Church of England are not unsullied. 
With the exception of the brief Protectorate 
of Oliver Cromwell, persecution was rife against 
the best and holiest men of the realm from 
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the reign of the first Defender of the Faith to 
the end of that of James II. Since then happier 
times haye ensued. The repeal of the Test and Cor- 
poration Acts, and the emancipation of the Roman 
Catholics, seemed to give earnest that men had 
ed that they might live together in harmony 
as citizens, while each might without molestation 
worship God as seemed good to him; but the 
recent explosion would appear to show that the 
old leaven of sectarian rancour is still fermenting, 
and the lesson of reciprocal rights and duties had 
been far from thoroughly learnt either by the 
educated or uneducated classes of the country. 

As we have above hinted, in such a state of 
feeling there could hardly be a better “medicine 
for a mind diseased” than the volume before us. 
The “heroes” belong to a class which has had no 
grateful posterity to venerate their memories. <A 
Church of England martyr, or a Roman Catholic 
martyr, easily finds annalists and admirers. The 
Puritans strove each man to satisfy his own con- 
science; they fonght for religion, and not for a 
Church ; they suffered to gain heaven, and their 
names are nearly forgotten upon earth. 


We regret that our space does not enable us to 
give a sketch of Mr. Stoughton’s collection of 
biographies and martyrdoms, beginning from 
the time of “bloody Mary,” and continued down 
to that of James II.; the following scanty extracts, 
however, will show the skill with which he works 
up his narrative, and the just and liberal tone of 
his historical criticism. 

Many of our readers may remember the couplet 
in “ Marmion,”— 

“’Twas levelled when fanatic Brooke 
The fair cathedral stormed and took,’’ 


without entertaining a very clear notion of the 
gallant warrior Lord Brooke of Warwick Castle, 
so summarily and not very creditably characterised. 
Mr. Stoughton thus supplies the deficiency :— 


“On the 2nd of March, the festival of St.Chad, to whom 
the magnificent cathedral was dedicated, the gallant soldier 
prepared for an assault upon the enemy. He was standing 
under the porch of a small house, and was directing a 
battery on the east gate of the close, when a gentleman of 
the Dyott family, standing on one of the towers of the 
cathedral, aimed a musket at the unsuspecting nobleman, 
and killed him onthe spot. His unimpeachable character, 
inflexible opposition to all tyranny in Church and State, 
warlike skill and courage, and great popularity with his 
own party, rendered him peculiarly obnoxious to the 
adherents of Charles, and it was therefore to them an 
object of anxious desire to be rid of their formidable 
adversary. The treacherous plot at Stratford failed, but 
the expert marksman on Lichfield Cathedral succeeded. 
The death of Lord Brooke created a great sensation. 

“The royalist party sought to blacken the fair fame of 
Lord Brooke, in which attempt they have been followed 
by a large class of writers. For him to assault a cathedral 
close was represented as an act of awful profanity ; though 
it may be difficult to distinguish between his conduct in 
this respect and the conduct of his adversaries, who had 
previously invaded the sacred precincts by turning them 
into a garrison. That the death of Brooke should happen 
at Lichfield on the day of the patron saint whose cathe- 
dral walls he had dared to beleaguer, was too striking a 
coincidence to escape the comments of superstitious per- 
sons among his enemies. It was a judgment on this 
impious Puritan, they exclaimed. . Dr. South so 
interprets the event ; and adds the idle story, that the man 
who shot the bullet was deaf and dumb, and that Brooke 
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that morning begged of the Almighty to give him a token 
of his favour or disapprobation; which statement the 
preacher concludes with a heartless jest, regardless alike of 
the dignity of the pulpit and the spirit of Christianity.— 
* As he asked of God a sign, so God gave him one—sign- 
ing him in the forehead, and that with such a mark as he 
is like to be known by to all posterity.’ ’’ 


Short as our space is, we cannot refrain from 
giving the following incidental remarks upon the 
greatest monarch and one of the best men whom 
England ever saw, though the fortunately squeam- 
ish sensibility of modern courtiers has spared him 
the degradation of a statue between those of the 
hypocritical Charles I. and his, yet baser successor, 
Charles IL, in the new Houses of Parliament. 
Speaking of Cromwell as Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, Mr. Stoughton tells us that— 


“Cromwell had something té recommend him for the 
post beside his military renown and political power. He 
was anything but an illiterate and tasteless fanatic. 
Waller, the poet, who was his kinsman, says he was ve 
well read in the Greek and Roman story ; and Whitelocke 
informs us that he was capable of holding a discourse in 
Latin with the Swedish ambassador. Cromwell was a 
lover of the fine arts. He saved the painted windows of 
King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, from spoliation ; 
carefully preserved the cartoons; and would permit no 
injury to be done to those noble specimens of architecture, 
Hampton Court and Windsor Castle. The man who 
employed Milton to draw up his state-papers, and Simon 
to engrave his coins, could not be destitute of taste. He 
was fond of music; and when the organ of Magdalen 
College was, at last, taken down, he ordered it to be con- 
veyed to Hampton Court, where he had it placed in the 
great gallery, and was accustomed to soothe his mind, 
amidst {the cares of politics, by listening to the tones of 
that noble instrument. Nor should it be forgotten that 
Cromwell proved himself a patron of literature. His 
well-known permission to Walton to import paper for 
his noble Polyglott duty-free is an example. So is the 
following circumstance, mentioned by Dibden in his 
“Northern Tour.” “An inventory of sums contribu- 
ted to the College Library at Glasgow is_ preserved. 
The first leaf contains this memorandum : ‘ His Majesty’s 
contribution was graciously granted at Setoun, the 
14th of July, in 1633. Charles R. It is our gracious 
pleasure to grant for the advancement of the library 
and fabric of the College of Glasgow the sum of two 
hundred pounds sterling.’ So much for the promise of 
Charles. The performance was from the privy purse of 
the Protector, twenty-one years afterwards, and is thus 
denoted: ‘This sum was paid by the Lord Protector, A.D. 
1654.” ... After the election of Cromwell to the office 
of Chancellor of Oxford, he sought to promote the literary 
welfare of the University. He bestowed on the Public 
Library twenty-five ancient MSS., of which the greater 
part were Greek ; and he established a private divinity 
reader, with a stipend of a hundred pounds per annum.” 





Peter the Whaler. By W. H. Kixeston, Esq. 
London : Grant and Griffith. 
Mr. Krxeston’s name is so well-known in the 
literary world that we have no occasion to intro- 
duce him to our readers; but that he fully main- 
tains his previous reputation may not be unneces- 
sary information to those whom we have anticipated 
in perusing “ Peter the Whaler.” The story com- 
mences by Peter, like Robinson Crusoe, getting 
into a sad scrape with his father, an Irish clergy- 
man—the young gentleman having shown a ten~ 
dency to poaching, which excites the paternal 
solicitude ; he is, therefore, sent upon his travels, 
and makes his debit as a ship's boy on board an emi- 
grant vessel. How the vessel was burnt at sea ; how 
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Peter escapes; how he afterwards has the ill-luck 
to be taken on board a piratical ship, and narrowly 
escapes hanging in consequence ; how he sub- 
sequently goes to the North Pole, and comes 
back again after undergoing hundreds of dangers 
and hair-breadth 'scapes—like Grumio, in the 
“Taming of the Shrew’—we shall forbear from 
telling. The following story, however, of what 
befell a ship of war that ran upon an iceberg, is 
too tempting to pass over ; it is, moreover, vouched 
for as true in the preface :— 


“The sergeant of marines, a rigid disciplinarian, had, at 
the first alarm, collected his men; and, by the command 
of the captain, brought them, with their arms in their 
hands, on the quarter-deck, ready to enforce his orders. 
No sooner was the cry raised that all was lost, than many 
rushed forward, with the intention of getting on the 
iceberg. 

“«Let no man quit the ship,’ shouted the captain, 
through his speaking-trumpet. ‘ Beat to quarters, marines; 
fire on any who attempt to leave the deck.’ 

“Andrew Thompson, O’Connor, and Stokes were close 
‘to me, just abreast of the foremast. Andrew looked 
round, when he heard the bows of the ship being stove in. 
‘ My lads,’ he exclaimed to us three, ‘the ship won’t be 
many minutes more above water; so, if you'd have a chance 
for your lives, follow me.’ 

“This he said just as the captain had ordered the marines 
to fire on any who should quit the ship. We did not stop 
to see whether they would obey or not ; but, jumping on 
the forecastle, ran along the bowsprit and down by the 
dolphin-striker—a spar which hangs perpendicularly under 
the bowsprit—from whence we dropped down, one by one, 
on to a part of the iceberg which the waves did not reach. 
The ice was very rough, and we were thus enabled to 
scramble up perfectly clear of the sea. Several others 
attempted to follow our example; and the marines, even 
at that awful moment, obedient to their orders, commenced 
firing on them. . . Canlever forget the dreadful, despairing 
shriek which rent the skies, as the bow, lifting high in the 
air, it seemed, the stern sank down, even at the instant 
the marines fired their last volley: it was a volley over their 
own graves.” 





The Mission of Sympathy. By W.S. V. Sankey, 
MLA” Een on: Pulacing. 

“THe Mission of Sympathy,” in four cantos, is 
a book, though published in 1850, of clearly not 
less than three generations ago. It is a work of a 
scholar and a gentleman, who has read the poets 
of the eighteenth century, and brought away from 
their perusal a copious supply of conventional 
poetic phraseology, and a very fair ear for the flow 
of ten-syllable verse. Unfortunately, he has also 
brought away a tameness and frigidity, and a turn 
for prosing, that makes the poem intolerably heavy. 
The frequent invocation of an abstraction, as 
in the line— 

“ Hail, Sympathy! blest source of all our joy!” 
is not calculated to remedy this defect. 


Adventures in Australia. By Mrs. R. Ler. Lon- 
don: Grant and Griffith. 


Oxe of the most distinguishing features of the 
present age is the comparative facility, not merely 
with which “a sigh is wafted from Indus to the 
Pole,” but also heavy human bodies—though, as 
Adam Smith wrongly supposed, “the most diffi- 
cult luggage to carry”—set a girdle round about 
the earth, and never fail to give an interesting 
account of their peregrinations to those who remain 
VOL, XVIL—-NO, CCIV. 





| at the antipodes. In Mrs. Lee’s little work, though 


her hero is, of course, a fictitious character, for 
the sake of giving additional interest to otherwise 
unconnected narrative, there is plenty to amuse 
and instruct the stay-at-home public. Her descrip- 
tions are uniformly effective ; and of their general 
accuracy there can be little doubt, when we com- 
pare them with those of Gray, Sturt, Eyre, and 
other explorers. Though in general her lively 
anecdotes need nothing but a perusal to excite the 
imagination of the reader, she has of her great 
bounty given us some very capital illustrations 
into the bargain, from the pencil of Mr. Prout. 
The efforts of both artists, the novelist and the 
draughtsman, make the book a very charming 


pastime. 





Horace translated into English Verse. By G. J- 
Wuyte Me vitte, Fsq., late Coldstream Guards. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 

Mr. Metvitte has tried the almost impossible, 
and, in spite of the fears expressed in his modest 
preface, has succeeded far better than he seems to 
think he has. We say “impossible” advisedly: the 
closer to the original the version, the less likely is 
it to be tolerable English poetry ; and even happily 
as many of Mr. Melville's odes are turned, we 
doubt whether they would much interest those 
who are unacquainted with the originals. With 
those, however, who have some recollection of 
their youthful studies the case will be very dif- 
ferent. The translations show not merely an ac- 
curate acquaintance with, but also a full appreciation 
of, his author. They are written in good vigorous 
language, of which, it is clear, the author has 
plenty at his command. Their versification is 
flowing and sonorous; and the variety of metres 
introduced is as happy a cy-pres as the language 
admits of. 





The Burden of the Bell, and other Poems. By J. 
Westwoop. London: Edward Lumley. 


Tus is a very pretty book, with infinite variety of 
lyrical songs, ballads, and indescribable bits. All 
of them can be read with pleasure, for they are all 
graceful and easy; but sometimes the terrible is 
not attained in the graver poems, though despe- 
rately striven after, and sometimes the poet is 
almost trivial in the lighter ones. In spite of these 
defects, however, the book is a decidedly good book 
on the whole; and as we shall doubtless see Mr. 
Westwood in print again, we shall heartily wel- 
come him when we do. 


Crime and Punishment. By R.Hovexpex. London: 
C. Gilpin. 

Mr. Hovenves, though in moderate and 
with apparently a sincere conviction, ma 

that the right of men to punish has no existence, 
and that in this denial he is borne out by Scrip- 
ture. It would be unfair to cite a text, 
to show how he has completely misapplied them ; 
but there is a class of misapplications of a singular 
nature. He cites innumerable from the 


New Testament, bearing upon different mn in 
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the infant community of Christians; and, because | 
charity, reproof, and forbearance, and not punish- 
ment, are enjoined, he would fain infer that it 
forms no part of Christian practice. The flimsi- | 
ness of such an argument as this is obvious at firs t | 
sight. The early Christians were not invested 
with the powers of civil government, and it would. 


be unreasonable to expect pre cepts upon the sub- | 
but it is infinitely more | 


ject from their pastors ; 
unreasonable to suppose that the legal punishment 
of malefactors was discountenanced, because it was 
not enjoined on those who could have no part in 
administering it. We cannot help thinking that 
Mr. Hovenden made his theory first, and then 
set about putting together any arguments that he 
could invent to support it. 





Eidolon, or the Course of a Soul ; and other Poems. 
By W. R. Cassets. London: Pickering. 
Wauat isa poet? We had rather not undertake the 
definition. | Archilochus was one, he lampooned 


his father-in-law till he drove him mad: Anacreon | 
was one, he quizzed nobody but himself, and that | 


80 ple asantly that ev erybody loved him the better 
for it. Pindar, Theocritus, 
Longfellow, &c., &e. 
of Parnassus is incalculable. But how are poets 
made? Does the motley multitude all undergo 
the same training, or is the old adage, “ nascitur 
non fit,” the truth of the matter— 
in the homely rhyme :— 

‘A man can never make himself a poet, 

More than a sheep can make himself a goat.” 

We confess we incline to accept this as a verity. 
Certain we are, the laborious process described in 
“ Eidolon” 
A gentleman who comes to the “last scene,” in 
which, according to Mr. Cassels’ “ Introduction,” 
“the Spirit and the Man have become one—he is 
truly a poet. His prayer mi untains the direct and 
divine inspiration of the Poet-Priest’”!!! will be 


very far from that clear-sightedness as to what he is | 


about that is necessary for an artist of any kind. 
“ Kidolon” is, in short, essentially wrong in con- 
ception and treatment; it means nothing, and it is 
nothing but wordy dreaminess. ‘This is a great 
pity, because Mr. Cassels has considerable talent, 
of no mean order, as he shows in a subsequent 
poem, called “ Alcesté,” the story of which is taken 
from the tale in Boceacio, where a young lady, on 
the day of an unhappy marriage, is buried alive. 
and rescued from the grave by an earlier and 
accepted lover. The following lines are quite in 
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Professional Life Assurance Company.—A meeting of the 
shareholders, assurers, agents, and other gentlemen inte- 
rested in the Society, in Manchester and the surrounding 
district, was held at the Mechanic’s Institution, Cooper- 
street, on Thursday evening, 17th ult., to receive a deputa- 
tion from the Board in London, w hese object was to ex- 
plain and recommend its novel and valuable principles, to 
show the prosperous working of the Company, and to 
assist in the formation of a local board for Manchester and 
neighbourhood. The Deputy-Chairman, having been una- 


Saadi, Ariosto, Beranger, | 
‘The indubitable population | 


—a truth embodied | 


has nothing in the world to do with it. | 
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the spirit of, and will bear comparison with, the 
best Elizabethan poets :— 


“Shame on thee, false Alcesté, most of all ; 

Shame on thy gentle face, so frank and fair - 
Shame on thy tender eyes, whose light did fall 

Softly upon the soul, like blessings tnere ; 
Shame on thy voice, so low and musical ; 

Shame on the clusters of thy golden hair ; 
Shame on them that make thee so bright and sweet, 
Yet but an angel-temple for deceit! we 


nt 


Imagination. A Poem, in two Parts. By Sprrno. 
London: D. Bogue, Fleet-street. 
Waar can Spero hope for? That we should pain- 
fully read through this book, we suppose, and be 
so struck with the terrible catastrophe that he 
| anticipates for his poor muse, in page seventy-four, 
| that we should pour balm into her wounds, or, at 
all events, refrain from stigmatising her “ damnable 
| mediocrity. "Alas! our “duty to mankind forbids 
it. A shaft fledged with his own plumage is the 
missile we are compelled to discharge at Spero 
“* Rise, spirit, rise! 
Throw off this mortal fear—Doubt prostrate lies, 
And, pale and trembling, calls on me to pause ; 
While sinking Fear, Dismay’s keen horny claws, 
Fix on my frame; now vivid Hope glides past, 
With hair dishevelled, loosened to the blast, 
With wringing hands, with lacerated heart, 
Her life’s blood oozing from th’envenomed dart 
The critic’s hand hath thrown.” 





Rev. Jonn Brackscrn. London: 
Partridge and Oakey. 

Av atime when Mr. Layard is pursuing his ex- 
_cayations, and the bodily results are set before us . 
at the British Museum, it is natural that there 
should be some investigation at home of the early 
history of Nineveh from the records now avail- 
able. Mr. Blackburn has taken this in hand, and 
performed his task with great learning, industry 
and ability. The little volume before us is the 
result of a series of lectures on the subject, which 
well deserve their present more permanent form. 


By 


ia : 
| Nineveh. 


The Foundling. From the German of Gustave 
Mienitz. Edinburgh: Paton and Ritchie. 


‘T'urs is one of a series of children’s books, published 
by Messrs. Paton and Ritchie. We believe that 
there is a great demand for good literature of the 
kind, and in such case the little volume before us 
will go some way to supply the deficiency. We 
are not acquainted with the original, but can testify 
to the translation being a very pretty story, told in 
simple and idiomatic English. 
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nimously called to preside, opened the business of the 
‘evening by expressing the great pleasure he felt in meeting 
so respect ‘able a company, residents of Manchester and its 
vicinity, and members of the valuable corporation whose 
interests they had met to promote. It was his happiness 
to be the holder of more than 3,000 shares, which he 
would be glad to double if he could obtain them 5 he had 
also a relative holding 1,000. He had been connected 
with this Company for upwards of two years and a half; 
and it gave him much more pleasure to be associated with a 
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young, a vigorous, a rising society like this, especially con- 
sidering the new and excellent principles upon which it 
was based, than to belong to one that had been long 
established. However excellent they were, here was one 
more sv ; however great the amount of their success, and 
the benefits they had conferred, here was one likely to 
attain still greater eminence, inasmuch as it contained 
such superior elements of good in the provision it made 
for the benefit of all its living members. In the old 
societies vast Sums had accumulated, which had proved 
not merely useless, but absolutely injurious. He was 
connected, as director, with a London Banking Company. 
In such companies a large capital was considered to be 
indispensable—but even they had found too much ac- 
cumulated capital a drag and an injury: he believed that 
this had even proved the cause of failure in a bank at 
Manchester. He stated this, because it had been objected 
that the Professional Life Assurance Company had not a 
large paid-up Capital. What did they want with it? With 
only 10s. per share paid up, this corporation was doing as 
much business as many others who had drawn largely upon 
the pockets of their shareholders, for which they had to 
pay interest, in Some cases exceeding what they themselves 
could obtain. In proof of this, he would refer to the 
“Equitable,” with its nine millions; and contrast with 
that the “ Rock,” which called up only 10s. per share, each 
of which was now worth 6/. Yet that society had not the 
feitures of which the “‘ Professional’’ can boast, and their 
success Comparatively was not equal to ours. He would 
have them consider their position and their prospects ; 
with upwards of 1,400 shareholders, among whom the 
10,000 shares were divided; those shares being already at 
a premium of 30 per cent., at which price numbers were 
willing to buy, but none were willing to sell. The income 
of the Society was, when he joined it, 5002. a year, now it 
was upwards of 10,000/. per annum. In these times of 
competition, with the approaching grand Exhibition, all 
being now active in the improvement of trade, science, and 
every other means of benefiting society, this institution 
stood forth in the excellence of its principles, it courted 
the investigation of adiscerning public, it offered its advan- 
tages to the world; and he felt persuaded that in Man- 
chester, a place of so much intelligence and enterprise and 
henevolence, it would receive the attention and support 
to which every one present must feel it to be entitled. It 
was only necessary for him to add, that the great object of 
the visit thus paid by this deputation was to assist in form- 
ing a local board of management for this corporation in 
Manchester, which he felt convinced would be a matter of 
no difficulty, out of the number of gentlemen whom it was 
his happiness to see before him.—The remarks of the 
Chairman were received with the special attention and 
cordial approbation of all present.—Mr. J. Teulon next 
addressed the meeting, by saying it had been his privilege 
to be connected with this Society from its earliest days. 
He had seen it in its infancy, and had with daily increasing 
pleasure watched its growth. What it would become ; how 
great; how eminently productive of good, it was impos- 
sible to say: but if all its members were its friends, and 
did their duty, he believed it would be unrivalled. He had 
taken shares for himself, for his children, and for his grand- 
children; in addition to which he had recommended all his 
friends, as far as possible, to follow his example. It had 
been his happiness to prevail with many. Let them strive 
to bring others to share in similar benefits —The Chairman 
having then stated that should any one present wish to ask 
any questions, he should be happy to hear and reply to 
them, some were proposed, and answered to the satisfac-_ 
tion of all present.—Mr. Baylis, the able actuary of the 
Society, then addressed the meeting. He would not con- 
ceal from them the great interest and pleasure he felt in 
the proceedings of that evening. In passing through the 
spacious street of their vast and wealthy town, he had 
admired its splendid buildings, its Exchange, its halls, its 
banks, its manufactories, its warehouses. But he remem- 
bered everything must have had a beginning; and great 
things had often arisen from small beginnings: the oak of 
the forest was Once an acorn ; and so as to the most splen- 
did edifice, the largest fortune, the most extensive and | 
beneficent institution. ‘The good done had been done by | 
a few. 


’ case. 


under which it is registered. 


And in Manchester this had eminently been the | sact. 
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A small number assembling together in a room 
had originated designs of wisdom, and enterprise, and 
goodress, which had benefited thousands. Such, he 
was confident, would be the happy result of the Pro- 
fessional Life Assurance Company. All life offices 
were good; all offered their peculiar advantages; he 
rejoiced in the prosperity of all. But he earnestly de- 
sired that the excellent principles of this Company 
should be well understood in order that its benefits 
might be widely extended. It was easy to spend money, 
but not so easy to spend it well. We had been reminded 
of an office with its nine millions of money. What an 
immensity of good might be achieved by appropriating 
the interest arising from one-tenth of that amount to the 
relief of human want and suffering! What is the use of 
a mountain of gold while it remains such? But he that 
took a part of it, made it into sovereigns, scattered it 
around, was a benefactor to his race. This was what this 
institution sought te do. There was nothing st»tionary in 
the Professional. It looked forward with the philosophical, 
the philanthropic, the Christian eye. He admired the 
mutual principle : and this Society possessed all the 
elements of a Mutual Society. But the public had a 
right, in the first instance, to expect and to insist upon a 
guarentee; such a guarantee this office, by means of a 
sufi: .ent and undoubted subscribed capital, afforded. They 
had plenty of money; and were laying a safe and solid 
foundation for the benefit of prosperity. By taking care 
of the living, sure provision was made for survivors. 
Mr. Baylis concluded, by expressing his fervent hope and 
firm conviction, that the inhabitants of Manchester, and 
the districts around, would set an example worthy of 
themselves, in advocating and supporting the universally 
useful and vastly important subject of Life Assurance, 
thus introduced and recommended to their kindest and 
ablest consideration and support. The following gentle- 
men were then severally nominated, and unanimously 
elected, to constitute a local board for Manchester, viz.— 
Directors: Mr. Thomas Myerscough, Bolton-le-Moors ; 
Mr. William Pegg, Clayton Bridge; Mr. Duncan Mac- 
dougal, Manchester; Mr. John Whittaker, Newton-heath ; 
Mr. John Pickersgill, Manchester; Mr. Wm. Hanson, Little- 
borough ; Mr. John Walker, Manchester; Mr. George 
Barker Brockbank, Little Bolton; Mr. James Halme, 
jun., Manchester; and Mr. Richard Harwood, Bolton-le- 
Moors. Medical Referees ; Walker Golland, Esq., P.R.C.S., 


George-street, Manchester ; and R. FP. Snape, Esq., 
M.R.C S., Bolton-le-Moors. Solicitor John Hewitt, 
Esq., Princess-street, Manchester. .4gents: Mr. James 


Hulme, jun., 2, Angel-vard, Market street; and Mr. W, 
S. Walker, 77, Market-street. Manager and Secret : 
Mr. W. S. Walker, 77, Market-street, Manchester. “The 
cordial thanks of the meeting were then given to the 
deputation; and also to James Andrew Durham, Esq, 
for the kind and able manner in which he had presided on 
the occasion. 

Colonial Life Assurance Company —Report of proceed- 
ings at the Fourth Annual General Meeting of the Colonial 
Life Assurance Company, held within the Company's head 
Office, 22, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, on dio 
Ist day of Nov., 1850. On the motion of George Moir, 
Esq., advocate, James Hay, Esq., merchant, Leith, was 
called to the chair. The Chairman stated that the meeting 
had been duly convened by advertisement, in terms of the 
Company's Deed of Constitution, and the Act of Parliament 
He then called upon the 
Secretary to read the minute of last general meeting, which 
having been done, the balance-sheet and Auditor's report 
were submitted. The following Report by the Directors 
was then read:—“On 25th May, 1850—the period at 
which the books were closed with reference to the present 
Report—the Colonial Life Assurance Company had been 


\in operation for nearly four years; and the Directors are 

satisfied that they do not give undoe ex 

“appreciation of the progress of their business, when they 

state that it has exceeded their fullest a while 
y, 


pression to their 


the operations of the institution generally, os far as they 
have been developed, have proved clearly the judicious 
arrangement of the terms and conditions ade for the 
various classes of assurances which it undertakes to tran- 
it affords the Directors much pleasure to meet their 
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co- i with so satisfactory a statement at so early | interest at the raof § per cent. will be paid to the pro- 


a period of the Company’s-career, and they are confident | prietors on application to the Secretary. This closes the 


that the will coincide in these views when the re- 
sults on which they are founded are communicated. The 


| 


report of the Directors, as far as their actings and intro- 
missions are concerned, but they cannot let the oppor- 


Directors have pleasure in stating that the new business | tuity pass of bringing forward their views as to the prospects 


of the past year has amounted to the large sum of 162,492/.| of the business. 


It is the opinion of the Directors, that 


8s., yielding annual premiums to the amount of 6,734/. | successful as the Colonial Life Assurance Company has 
17s. 10d.; the whole assurances offered to the Company | been, and great as the patronage it has received from 
during the period being 204,292/. 3s., leaving 41,7997. 15s.,| persons of all stations in or connected with the Colonies, 


the amount of proposals declined as ineligible. 
number of policies issued was 241, being the largest num- 
ber of policies issued by the Company hitherto in one year. 


The position of the entire business, at the date of balance, | 
was as follows :—Sum assured, 460,504/. 7s.; annual pre-_ 


miums, 18,9761. 9. 5d. These results are satisfactory 
evidence of the active prosecution of the business ; but the 


Directors can point with nq less satisfaction to the internal | \ 
in all parts of the world. Furthermore, the Colonial Com- 


progress of the institution. The funds continue to increase 
rapidly, a large sum having been added to former accn- 
mulations during the past year. The investments of the 
Company yield a high rate of interest on good security, 


notwithstanding the diminished value of money. The | 


expenses of management are kept within moderate bounds, 
and economy in this respect has the anxious attention of the 
Directors, in evidence of which they may state, that the ex- 
penses have not increased with the increasing business of the 
institution. The claims on the Company, by death, have 
been very few, and but of very small amount; but it may be 
well to quote the words of the Actuary under this head :— 


‘ The results of the business hitherto have been very remark- | 
the extension of rapid communication throughout the 


able. Assurances have been granted by the Company on 
the lives of parties resident in India and Ceylon, China, 
West Indies, South America, Cape of Good Hope, Canada, 


New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, Australia, | 


New Zealand—other parties assured being resident in Great 
Britain and different parts of Europe. 112 lives were on 
the books at the end of the first year ; 307 lives at the end 
of the second year ; 473 lives at the end of the third year ; 
635 lives at the end of the fourth year. The average pre- 
mium paid for assurance has been upwards of four per 
cent., while the average age of the lives assured is not 
greater than obtains in home business. Now, the result to 
which I have made reference as remarkable is, that eight 
lives only have fallen by death, being less considerably than 


The | the importance of its operations, the liberality of its 


conditions, and the sound basis of its constitution, have 
not yet attracted that attention which they deserve. One 
fact, perhaps, with reference to the constitution of the 
Company, concentrates in it more than could be otherwise 
expressed, viz., that the Directors have not had occasion 


to remodel their conditions of assurance, as originally pub- 


lished, embracing rates and terms for residence and voyages 


pany’s prospectus has been the groundwork on which the 
alteration and reduction of foreign rates in many home in- 


' . . . 
stitutions has of late years been based, and is, to a great 


extent, the text-book of the British offices in settling the 


terms on which they permit British assurers to go abroad. 


This, the Directors beg it will be observed, is not advanced 
in any boastful spirit, but merely in evidence of the grave 
attention which was paid to the framing of the constitution 


of the Company, as an earnest of its future satisfactory 


| progress. 


' world, 


It appears to the Directors that the time at 
which the Colonial Company was established was most op- 
portune, when such a company, in fact, was called for by 


world. Every year since 1846 has brought India, the 
Colonies, in fact most parts of the world, nearer, in point 
of time, to Great Britain; and a few years more will add 
greatly still to facilities of communication. The junction 
of the Atlantic and Pacific, and the steam routes to the 
East, which will soon be opened up, cannot fail to give 
important results ; and in a few years means of transit by 
steam will no doubt exist interlocally in all parts of the 
The Colonial Company have taken up a position 
of great importance with reference to these prospects of 


‘extended means of communication, and the consequent 


“necessity of extended facilities of travel. 


one-half the mortality which might have been expected on | 


lives in Great Britain. 
impress on you, to draw any rapid conclusion from this 
statement. It is, no doubt, satisfactory to find the first 
years of the Institution so successful, and the results go far 
to bear out the views I have all along expressed, as to the 
value of lives abroad, among the native or settled popula- 
tion of a country, being more valuable than the class on 
which past observatious have generally been made; but 
we must be cautious in drawing conclusions from limited 
experience, and let us therefore only congratulate ourselves 
on the present prospect of a favourable result in the under- 
taking.’ The Directors beg to submit, along with this 
report, the balance-sheet of the Company’s affairs to 25th 
May, 1850, certified in the usual manner ; also the Auditor’s 
report given after the usual examination of the Company's 
books and vouchers. At the outset of the Institution, it 
was stated that the Company would declare no dividend 
for at least three years; that period has now more than 
expired, but the Directors think that the proprietors may 
wisely defer seeking profit till the first investigation of the 
Company’s affairs in 1854, when the policy-holders partici- 
pating in the profits are also promised their first benefits. 
Meanwhile, however, the Directors think it but fair that the 


proprietors should receive interest on their capital stock, | 


and they propose to allow 5 per cent. for the past year 
(which is actually the return on its investment), allowing 
the interest which has arisen during the previous three 


I do not wish you, however, let me | 


| 


They have taken 
a step in advance in granting the facilities they do for 
mercantile men, and all others not locally established, even 
the man of pleasure will hesitate in assuring when he does 
not possess, as is the case in the Colonial, a distinct state- 
ment as to what parts of the world he may visit, condi- 


| tionally or unconditionally, and on what terms he can go 





; 
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abroad. The subject of an “ untrammelled assurance” 
will, no doubt, soon force itself on public attention, and 
the Directors are adopting means through which an ex- 
tended knowledge of the benefits of the Institution cannot 
fail to be afforded. In conclusion, the Directors beg again 
to congratulate all connected with the Institution on its 
continued success.” The Report having been unanimously 
approved of, and its suggestions adopted, the meeting pro- 
ceeded to the election of new Directors, in room of those 
who retire by rotation, in accordance with the Company’s 
Deed of Constitution, when the following gentlemen were 
unanimously elected: Alexander James Russell, Esq., 
C.S.; William Stuart Walker, Esq., of Bowland; James 
Duncan, Esq., merchant, Leith; and Henry Davidson, 
Esq., merchant, Leith. Charles Pearson, Esq., accountant, 
was unanimously elected Auditor of the Company for the 
ensuing year. Votes of thanks were then presented to the 
Boards of Directors in London and Montreal, and to the 
other local boards, for the care and attention bestowed by 
hem on the business of the Company. A vote of thanks 
was also presented to the Actuary, Secretary, and other 
office-bearers. On the motion of Hugh Hope, Esq., a vote 
of thanks was presented to the Board of Directors at the 


years to be placed in account with the preliminary expenses | head Office ; and on-the motion of Harry Maxwell Inglis, 


of establishing the Institution. If the meeting approve, the | Esq., to the Chairman for his conduct in the chair. 
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